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OH, that glorious West! The magic and the memory of it! How it thrilled us in our 
boyhood, how it held us in our youth, how the dream of it filled our young pulsing 
manhood, till there was none other! The song in the heart of young America was of 
the great glorious, boundless West! Shake hands at the bar of the St. James Hotel in 
Denver with Buffalo Bill and Texas Jack in full buckskin regalia,—still to be seen and 
known in their habit as they lived. 


It was the dawning of a new day for the West and all men knew it. The old order pas- 
seth, and so it was here; a new West was coming in, and the great pioneer heroes of 
an earlier day shook hands with the derby-hatted tenderfoot from the East and tilted 
glasses in companionship. But the old West—the great, that never-to-be-forgotten 
epic, still lingered. Railroads were still largely a dream; the Union Pacific had cut the 
boundless wastes of the great desert and made travel to California an actuality. But a 
second great transcontinental iron path was still largely a possibility. The footprints 
of the pioneers were everywhere. Echoes of the pathfinder were yet in the air; gold 
and silver were being found every day in the wilderness of the Rockies; new camps— 
reachable only by the primitive stagecoach, were springing up overnight; Leadville 
Colorado had a population of thirty thousand and not a score of streets named. Buena 
Vista, at eleven thousand feet above sea level, was a dream! Away to the South were 
Silver Cliff and Rosita, with their hitherto uncombed rocks pouring out fortunes. 
Ouray was an acknowledged bonanza; and into the Gunnison country poured a steady 
stream of prairie-wagons over mountain trails. The plains held unlimited resources in 
the golden imagination of the pioneer! Was there ever such a dream as his—of sheep 
and cattle by the thousands? 


Such was the great, the Golden West. Horace Greeley said “Go West, young man.” 
And many did. If to the survivor, as to the more or less belated traveler, some echo of 
it lives in these pages, he has done his work faithfully. This, then, is an outdoor book. 
The breath of the prairie, the mountain, the desert, the lake, the sea blows through its 
pages. It describes for the most part an outdoor life,—a life that in its main aspects 
and features is the most stirring and eventful chapter in the history of any new civi- 
lization. All the elements of romance were crowded into the making of the great 
American West. It was the last great scene in the history of world-pioneering, and 
contains episodes, like the discovery of gold in California, that are epic. All of which I 
saw, and part of which I was” is the author’s motto. He has therefore some hope that 
he has presented a living picture of a great drama, now vanished forever, and which 
undoubtedly can never be paralleled in the annals of world civilization. Enjoy this 
first of four volumes on “Pioneers Of the American West.” 
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Chap I. - ON THE COMSTOCK 


From “A Peep at Washoe,” and “Washoe Revisited.” 


I was desirous of seeing as much of the mining region as possible, and with this view 
took the stage for Virginia City. The most remarkable peculiarity on the road was the 
driver, whose likeness I struck in a happy moment of inspiration. At Silver City, eight 
miles from Carson, I dismounted, and proceeded the rest of the way on foot. The road 
here becomes rough and hilly, and but little is to be seen of the city except a few tents 
and board shanties. Half a mile beyond is a remarkable gap cut by Nature through the 
mountain, as if for the express purpose of giving the road an opportunity to visit Vir- 
ginia City. 


As I passed through the Devil’s Gate it struck no indecorous sense. I was simply about 
to ask where he lived, when, looking up the road, I saw amidst the smoke and din of 
shivered rocks, where grimy imps were at work blasting for ore, a string of adventur- 
ers laden with picks, shovels, and crowbars; kegs of powder, frying-pans, pitch-forks, 
and other instruments of torture—all wearily toiling in the same direction; decrepit 
old men, with avarice imprinted upon their furrowed brows; Jews and Gentiles, foot- 
weary and haggard; the young and the old, the strong and the weak, all alike burning 
with an unhallowed lust for lucre; and then I shuddered as the truth flashed upon me 
that they were going straight to—Virginia City. 


Every foot of the cafion was claimed, and gangs of miners were at work all along the 
road, digging and delving into the earth like so many infatuated gophers. Many of 
these unfortunate creatures lived in holes dug into the side of the hill, and here and 
there a blanket thrown over a few stakes served as a domicile to shield them from the 
weather. 


At Gold Hill, two miles beyond the Gate, the excitement was quite pitiable to behold. 
Those who were not at work, burrowing holes into the mountain, were gathered in 
gangs around the whisky saloons, pouring liquid fire down their throats and swearing 
all the time in a manner so utterly reckless as to satisfy me they had long since bid 
farewell to hope. 


This district is said to be exceedingly rich in gold, and I fancy it may well be so, for it 
is certainly rich in nothing else. A more barren-looking and forbidding spot could 
scarcely be found elsewhere on the face of the earth. The whole aspect of the country 
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indicates that it must have been burned up in hot fires many years ago and reduced to 
a mass of cinders; or scraped up from all the desolate spots in the known world, and 
thrown over the Sierra Nevada Mountains in a confused mass to be out of the way. I 
do not wish to be understood as speaking disrespectfully of any of the works of cre- 
ation; but it is inconceivable that this region should ever have been designed as an 
abode for man. 


A short distance beyond Gold Hill we came in sight of the great mining capital of 
Washoe, the far famed Virginia City. In the course of a varied existence it had been 
my fortune to visit the city of Jerusalem, the city of Constantinople, the city of the 
Sea, the City of the Dead, the Seven Cities, and others of historical celebrity in the Old 
World; and many famous cities in the New, including Port Townsend, Crescent City, 
Benicia, and the New York of the Pacific; but I had never yet beheld such a city as that 
which now burst upon my distended organs of vision. 


On a slope of mountains speckled with snow, sage-bushes, and mounds of upturned 
earth, without any apparent beginning or end, congruity or regard for the eternal fit- 
ness of things, lay outspread the wondrous city of Virginia. 


Frame shanties, pitched together as if by accident; tents of canvas, of blankets, of 
brush, of potato-sacks and old shirts, with empty whisky barrels for chimneys; smoky 
hovels of mud and stone; coyote holes in the mountainside forcibly seized and held by 
men; pits and shafts with smoke issuing from every crevice; piles of goods and rub- 
bish on craggy points, in the hollows, on the rocks, in the mud, in the snow, every- 
where, scattered broadcast in pell-mell confusion, as if the clouds had suddenly burst 
overhead and rained down the dregs of all the flimsy, rickety, filthy little hovels and 
rubbish of merchandise that had ever undergone the process of evaporation from the 
earth since the days of Noah. The intervals of space, which may or may not have been 
streets, were dotted over with human beings of such sort, variety, and numbers that 


the famous ant-hills of Africa were as nothing in the comparison. To say that they 
were rough, muddy, unkempt and unwashed, would be but faintly expressive of their 
actual appearance; they were all this by reason of exposure to the weather; but they 
seemed to have caught the very diabolical tint and grime of the whole place. Here and 
there, to be sure, a San Francisco dandy of the “boiled shirt” and “stove-pipe” pattern 
loomed up in proud consciousness of the triumphs of art under adverse circum- 
stances; but they were merely peacocks in the barn-yard. 


A fraction of the crowd, as we entered the precincts of the town, were engaged in a 
lawsuit relative to a question of title. The arguments used on both sides were empty 
whisky-bottles, after the fashion of the Basilinum, or club law, which, according to 
Addison, prevailed in the colleges of learned men in former times. Several of the dis- 
putants had already been knocked down and convinced, and various others were 
freely shedding their blood in the cause of justice. Even the bull-terriers took an ac- 
tive part—or, at least, a very prominent part. The difficulty was about the ownership 
of a lot, which had been staked out by one party and “jumped” by another. Some two 
or three hundred disinterested observers stood by, enjoying the spectacle, several of 
them with their hands on their revolvers, to be ready in case of any serious issue; but 
these dangerous weapons are only used on great occasions—a refusal to drink, or 
some illegitimate trick at monte. 


Upon fairly reaching what might be considered the centre of the town, it was interest- 
ing to observe the manners and customs of the place. Groups of keen speculators 
were huddled around the corners, in earnest consultation about the rise and fall of 
stocks; rough customers, with red and blue flannel shirts, were straggling in from the 
Flowery Diggings, the Desert, and other rich points, with specimens of croppings in 
their hands, or offering bargains in the “Rogers,” the “Lady Bryant,” the “Mammoth,” 
the “Woolly Horse,” and Heaven knows how many other valuable leads, at prices 
varying from ten to seventy-five dollars a foot. 


Small knots of the knowing ones were in confidential interchange of thought on the 
subject of every other man’s business; here and there a loose man was caught by the 
button, and led aside behind a shanty to be “stuffed”; everybody had some grand se- 
cret, which nobody else could find out; and the game of “dodge” and “pump” was uni- 
versally played. Jew clothing-men were setting out their goods and chattels in front of 
wretched-looking tenements; monte-dealers, gamblers, thieves, cut-throats, and 
murderers were mingling miscellaneously in the dense crowds gathered around the 
bars of the drinking saloons. Now and then a half-starved Pah-Ute or Washoe Indian 
came tottering along under a heavy press of fagots and whisky. 


On the main street, where the mass of the population were gathered, a jaunty fellow 
who had “made a good thing of it” dashed through the crowds on horseback, accou- 
tred in genuine Mexican style, swinging his reata over his head, and yelling like a 
devil let loose. All this time the wind blew in terrific gusts from the four quarters of 
the compass, tearing away signs, capsizing tents, scattering the grit from the gravel- 
banks with blinding force in everybody’s eyes, and sweeping furiously around every 
crook and corner in search of some sinner to smite. Never was such a wind as this—so 
scathing, so searching, so given to penetrate the very core of suffering humanity; dis- 
daining overcoats, and utterly scornful of shawls and blankets. 
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It actually seemed to double up, twist, pull, push, and screw the unfortunate biped till 
his muscles cracked and his bones rattled—following him wherever he sought refuge, 
pursuing him down the back of the neck, up the coat-sleeves, through the legs of his 
pantaloons, into his boots—in short, it was the most villainous and persecuting wind 
that ever blew, and I boldly protest that it did nobody good. 


Yet, in the midst of the general wreck and crash of matter, the business of trading in 
claims, “bucking,” and “bearing” went on as if the zephyrs of Virginia were as soft and 
balmy as those of San Francisco. 


This was surely—No matter; nothing on earth could aspire to competition with such a 
place. It was essentially infernal in every aspect, whether viewed from the Comstock 
Ledge or the summit of Gold Hill. Nobody seemed to own the lots except by right of 
possession; yet there was trading in lots to an unlimited extent. Nobody had any 
money; yet everybody was a millionaire in silver claims. Nobody had any credit, yet 
everybody bought thousands of feet of glittering ore. Sales were made in the “Mam- 
moth,” the “Lady Bryant,” the “Sacramento,” the “Winnebunk,” and the innumerable 
other “outside claims,” at the most astounding figures—but not a dime passed hands. 
All was silver underground, and deeds and mortgages on top; silver, silver every- 
where, but scarce a dollar in coin. The small change had somehow gotten out of the 
hands of the public into the gambling-saloons. 


Every speck of ground covered by canvas, boards, baked mud, brush, or other archi- 
tectural material, was jammed to suffocation; there were sleeping houses, twenty feet 
by thirty, in which from one hundred and fifty to two hundred solid sleepers sought 
slumber at night, at a dollar a head; tents, eight by ten, offering accommodations to 
the multitude; any thing or any place, even a stall in a stable, would have been a lux- 


ury. 


The chief hotel, called, if I remember, the “Indication,” or the “Hotel de Haystack,” or 
some such euphonious name, professed to accommodate three hundred live men, and 
it doubtless did so, for the floors were covered from the attic to the solid earth—three 
hundred human beings in a tinder-box not bigger than a first-class hencoop! But they 
were sorry-looking sleepers as they came forth each morning, swearing at the evil ge- 
nius who had directed them to this miserable spot—every man a dollar and a pound 
of flesh poorer. I saw some, who perhaps were short of means, take surreptitious naps 
against the posts and walls in the bar-room, while they ostensibly professed to be 
mere spectators. 


In truth, wherever I turned there was much to confirm the forebodings with which I 
had entered the Devil’s Gate. The deep pits on the hill-sides; the blasted and barren 
appearance of the whole country; the unsightly hodge-podge of a town; the horrible 
confusion of tongues; the roaring, raving drunkards at the bar-rooms, swilling fiery 
liquids from morning till night; the flaring and flaunting gambling-saloons, filled 
with desperadoes of the vilest sort; the ceaseless torrent of imprecations that shocked 
the ear on every side; the mad speculations and feverish thirst for gain—all combined 
to give me a forcible impression of the unhallowed character of the place. 


MnLiwk “ify i 7 
Jb yes NEMA, 


What dreadful savage is that? I asked, as a ferocious-looking monster in human 
shape stalked through the crowd. Is it—can it be the—No; that’s only a murderer. He 
shot three men a few weeks ago, and will probably shoot another before night. And 
this aged and decrepit man, his thin locks floating around his haggard and unshaved 
face, and matted with filth? That’s a speculator from San Francisco. See how wildly he 
grasps at every “indication,” as if he had a lease of life for a thousand years! 


And this bulldog fellow, with a mutilated face, button-holing every by-passer? That 
fellow? Oh, he’s only a “bummer” in search of a cocktail. And this—and this—all these 
crazy-looking wretches, running hither and thither with hammers and stones in their 
hands, calling one another aside, hurrying to the assay-offices, pulling out papers, ex- 
changing mysterious signals—who and what are all these? Oh, these are Washoe mil- 
lionaires. They are deep in “outside claims.” The little fragments of rock they carry in 
their hands are “croppings” and “indications” from the “Wake-up-Jake,” “Root-Hog- 
or-Die,” “Wild-Cat,” “Grizzly Hill,” “Dry-up,” “Same Horse,” “Let-her-Rip,” “You Bet,” 
“Gouge-Eye,” and other famous ledges and companies, in which they own some thou- 
sands of feet. Hold, good friend; I am convinced there is no rest for the wicked. 


All night long these dreadful noises continue; the ears are distracted with an unintel- 
ligible jargon of “croppings,” “ledges,” “lodes,” “leads,” “indications,” “feet,” and 
“strikes,” and the nostrils offended with foul odors of boots, old pipes, and dirty blan- 
kets—who can doubt the locality? If the climate is more rigorous than Dante de- 
scribes it—if Calypso might search in vain for Ulysses in such a motley crowd, 
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these apparent differences are not inconsistent with the general theory of changes 
produced by American emigration and the sudden conglomeration of such incongru- 
ous elements. 


I slept, or rather tried to sleep, at one “Zip’s,” where there were only twenty “bunks” 
in the room, and was fortunate in securing a bunk even there. But the great Macbeth 
himself, laboring under the stings of an evil conscience, could have made a better 
hand of sleeping than I did at Zip’s. It proved to be a general meeting-place for my 
San Francisco friends, and as they were all very rich in mining claims, and bent on 
getting still richer, they were continually making out deeds, examining titles, trading 
and transferring claims, discussing the purchases and prospects of the day, and ex- 
hibiting the most extraordinary “indications” yet discovered, in which one or other of 
them held an interest of fifty or a hundred feet, worth, say, a thousand dollars a foot. 


Between the cat-naps of oblivion that visited my eyes there was a constant din of 
“croppings”—“feet”— “fifty thousand dollars”—“struck it rich!”—“the Comstock 
Ledge!”—“the Billy Choller!”—“Miller on the 
rise!”—“Mammoth!”—“Sacramento!”—“Lady Bryant!”—“a thousand feet 
more!”—“great bargain”—“forty dollars a foot!”—crash! rip! bang!—“an 
earthquake!”—“run for your lives!” 


What the deuce is the matter? 


It happened thus one night. The wind was blowing in terrific gusts. In the midst of 
the general clatter on the subject of croppings, bargains, and indications, down came 
our next neighbor’s house on the top of us with a terrific crash. For a moment it was 
difficult to tell which house was the ruin. Amidst projecting and shivered planks, the 
flapping of canvas, and the howling of the wind, it really seemed as if chaos had come 
again. But “Zip’s” was well braced, and stood the shock without much damage, a 
slight heel and lurch to leeward being the chief result. I could not help thinking, as I 
turned in again after the alarm, that there could no longer be a doubt on the subject 
which had already occasioned me so many unpleasant reflections. It even seemed as 
if I smelled something like brimstone; but upon calling to Zip to know what was the 
matter, he informed me that he was “only dryin’ the boots on the stove.” 


Notwithstanding the number of physicians who had already hoisted their “shingles,” 
there was much sickness in Virginia, owing chiefly to exposure and dissipation, but in 
some measure to the deleterious quality of the water. Nothing more was wanting to 
confirm my original impressions. The water was certainly the worst ever used by 
man. Filtered through the Comstock Lead, it carried with it much of the plumbago, 
arsenic, copperas, and other poisonous minerals alleged to exist in that vein. The citi- 
zens of Virginia had discovered what they conceived to be an infallible way of “cor- 
recting it”; that is to say, it was their practice to mix a spoonful of water in half a tum- 
bler of whisky, and then drink it. The whisky was supposed to neutralize the bad ef- 
fects of the water. Sometimes it was considered good to mix it with gin. I was unable 
to see how any advantage could be gained in this way. The whisky contained strych- 
nine, oil of tobacco, tarantula juice, and various effective poisons of the same general 
nature, including a dash of corrosive sublimate; and the gin was manufactured out of 
turpentine and whisky, with a sprinkling of Prussic acid to give it flavor. 
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For my part, I preferred taking poison in its least complicated form, and therefore ad- 
hered to the water. With hot saleratus bread, beans fried in grease, and such drink as 
this, it was no wonder that scores were taken down sick from day to day. 


Sickness is bad enough at the best of times; but here the condition of the sick was 
truly pitiable. There was scarcely a tenement in the place that could be regarded as af- 
fording shelter against the piercing wind; and crowded as every tent and hovel was to 
its utmost capacity, it was hard even to find a vacant spot to lie down, much less sleep 
or rest in comfort. Many had come with barely means sufficient to defray their ex- 
penses to the diggings, in the confident belief that they would immediately strike 
“something rich.” 


Or, if they failed in that, they could work a while on wages. But the highest wages here 
for common labor were three dollars a day, while meals were a dollar each, and lodg- 
ings the same. It was a favor to get work for “grub.” Under such circumstances, when 
a poor fellow fell sick, his recovery could only be regarded as a matter of luck. No 
record of the deaths was kept. The mass of the emigration were strangers to each 
other, and it concerned nobody in particular when a man “pegged out,” except to put 
him in a hole somewhere out of the way. 


I soon felt the bad effects of the water. Possibly I had committed an error in not mix- 
ing it with the other poisons; but it was quite poisonous enough alone to give me vio- 
lent pains in the stomach and a very severe diarrhea. At the same time, I was seized 
with an acute attack of rheumatism in the shoulder and neuralgic pains in the head. 
The complication of miseries which I now suffered was beyond all my calculations of 
the hardships of mining life. As yet I had struck nothing better than “Winn’s Restau- 
rant,” where I took my meals. The Comstock Ledge was all very fine; but a thousand 
dollars a foot! Who ever had a thousand dollars to put in a running foot of ground, 
when not even the great Comstock himself could tell where it was running to. On the 
whole, I did not consider the prospect cheering. 


At this period there were no laws of any kind in the district for the preservation of or- 
der. Some regulations had been established to secure the right of discovery to 
claimants; but they were loose and indefinite, differing in each district according to 
the caprice of the miners, and subject to no enforcement except that of the revolver. 
In some localities the original discoverer of a vein was entitled to 400 running feet; 
he could put down the names of as many friends as he chose at 200 feet each. 


Notice had to be recorded at certain places of record, designating the date and loca- 
tion of discovery. All “leads” were taken up with their “dips, spurs, and angles.” But 
who was to judge of the “dips, spurs, and angles”? That was the difficulty. Every man 
ran them to suit himself. The Comstock Ledge was in a mess of confusion. The share- 
holders had the most enlarged views of its “dips, spurs, and angles”; but those who 
struck croppings above and below were equally liberal in their notions; so that, in 
fine, everybody’s spurs were running into everybody else’s angles. The Cedar Hill 
Company were spurring the Miller Company; the Virginia Ledge was spurring the 
Continuation; the Dow Company were spurring the Billy Choller, and so on. It was a 
free fight all round, in which the dips, spurs, and angles might be represented after 
the pattern of a bunch of snakes. 
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The contention was very lively. Great hopes were entertained that when Judge 
Cradlebaugh arrived he would hold Court, and then there would be some hope of set- 
tling these conflicting claims. I must confess I did not share in the opinion that law 
would settle any dispute in which silver was concerned. The Almaden Mine case is 
not yet settled, and never will be as long as there are judges and juries to sit upon it, 
and lawyers to argue it, and silver to pay expenses. Already Virginia City was infested 
with gentlemen of the bar, thirsting and hungering for chances at the Comstock. If it 
could only be brought into Court, what a picking of bones there would be! 


When the snow began to clear away there was no end to the discoveries alleged to be 
made every day. The Flowery Diggings, six miles below Virginia, were represented to 
be wonderfully rich—so rich, indeed, that the language of every speculator who held a 
claim there partook of the flowery character of the diggings. The whole country was 
staked off to the distance of twenty or thirty miles. Every hill-side was grubbed open, 
and even the Desert was pegged, like the sole of a boot, with stakes designating 
claims. Those who could not spare time to go out “prospecting” hired others, or fur- 
nished provisions and pack-mules, and went shares. If the prospecting party struck 
“anything rich,” it was expected they would share it honestly; but I always fancied 
they would find it more profitable to hold on to that, and find some other rich lead for 
the resident partners. 


In Virginia City a man who had been at work digging a cellar found rich indications. 
He immediately laid claim to a whole street covered with houses. The excitement pro- 
duced by this “streak of luck” was perfectly frantic. Hundreds went to work grubbing 
up the ground under their own and their neighbors’ tents; and it was not long before 
the whole city seemed in a fair way of being undermined. The famous Winn, as I was 
told, struck the richest lead of all directly under his restaurant, and was next day con- 
sidered worth a million of dollars. 


The dips, spurs, and angles of these various discoveries covered every foot of ground 
within an area of six miles. It was utterly impossible that a fraction of the city could 
be left. Owners of lots protested in vain. The mining laws were paramount where 
there was no law at all. There was no security to personal property, or even to per- 
sons. He who turned in to sleep at night might find himself in a pit of silver by morn- 
ing. At least it was thus when I made up my mind to escape from that delectable re- 
gion; and now, four months later, I really don’t know whether the great City of Vir- 
ginia is still in existence, or whether the inhabitants have not found a “deeper deep, 
still threatening to devour.” 


It must not be supposed, from the general character of the population, that Virginia 
City was altogether destitute of men skilled in scientific pursuits. There were few, in- 
deed, who did not profess to know something of geology; and as for assayers and as- 
say-offices, they were almost as numerous as bar-keepers and groggeries. A tent, a 
furnace, half a dozen crucibles, a bottle of acid, and a hammer, generally comprised 
the entire establishment; but it is worthy of remark that the assays were always satis- 
factory. Silver, or indications of silver, were sure to be found in every specimen. I am 
confident some of these learned gentlemen in the assay business could have detected 
the precious metals in an Irish potato or a round of cheese for a reasonable consider- 
ation. 
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It was also a remarkable peculiarity of the country that the great “Comstock Lead” 
was discovered to exist in almost every locality, however remote or divergent from the 
original direction of the vein. I know a gentleman who certainly discovered a continu- 
ation of the Comstock forty miles from the Ophir mines, and at an angle of more than 
sixty degrees. But how could the enterprising adventurer fail to hit upon something 
rich, when every clod of earth and fragment of rock contained, according to the as- 
says, both silver and gold? There was not a coyote hole in the ground that did not de- 
velop “indications.” I heard of one lucky fellow who struck upon a rich vein, and orga- 
nized an extensive company on the strength of having stumped his toe. Claims were 
even staked out and companies organized on “indications” rooted up by the squirrels 
and gophers. If they were not always indications of gold or silver, they were sure to 
contain copper, lead, or some other valuable mineral—plumbago or iridium, for in- 
stance. One man actually professed to have discovered “ambergris”; but I think he 
must have been an old whaler. 


The complications of ills which had befallen me soon became so serious that I re- 
solved to get away by hook or crook, if it was possible to cheat the——corporate au- 
thorities of their dues. I had not come there to enlist in the service of Mammon at 
such wages. 


Bundling up my pack one dark morning, I paid “Zip” the customary dollar, and while 
the evil powers were roistering about the grog-shops, taking their early bitters, made 
good my escape from the accursed place. Weak as I was, the hope of never seeing it 
again gave me nerve; and when I ascended the first elevation on the way to Gold Hill, 
and cast a look back over the confused mass of tents and hovels, and thought of all I 
had suffered there in the brief space of a few days, I involuntarily exclaimed, “If ever I 
put foot in that hole again, may the—” 


But perhaps I had better not use strong language till I once more get clear of the 
Devil’s Gate. 


I was prepared to find great changes on the route from Carson to Virginia City. At 
Empire City—which was nothing but a sage-desert inhabited by Dutch Nick on the oc- 
casion of my early explorations—I was quite bewildered with the busy scenes of life 
and industry. Quartz-mills and sawmills had completely usurped the valley along the 
head of the Carson River; and now the hammering of stamps, the hissing of steam, 
the whirling clouds of smoke from tall chimneys, and the confused clamor of voices 
from a busy multitude, reminded one of a manufacturing city. Here, indeed, was 
progress of a substantial kind. 


Further beyond, at Silver City, there were similar evidences of prosperity. From the 
descent into the cafion through the Devil’s Gate, and up the grade to Gold Hill, it is al- 
most a continuous line of quartz-mills, tunnels, dumps, sluices, water-wheels, frame 
shanties, and grog-shops. 


Gold Hill itself has swelled into the proportions of a city. It is now practically a con- 
tinuation of Virginia. Here the evidences of busy enterprise are peculiarly striking. 
The whole hill is riddled and honey-combed with shafts and tunnels. Engine-houses 
for hoisting are perched on points apparently inaccessible; 
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quartz-mills of various capacities line the sides of the cafion; the main street is well 
flanked by brick stores, hotels, express-offices, saloons, restaurants, groggeries, and 
all those attractive places of resort which go to make up a flourishing mining town. 
Even a newspaper is printed here, which I know to be a spirited and popular institu- 
tion, having been viciously assailed by the same. A runaway team of horses, charging 
full tilt down the street, greeted our arrival in a lively and characteristic manner, and 
came very near capsizing our stage. One man was run over some distance below, and 
partially crushed; but as somebody was killed nearly every day, such a meagre result 
afforded no general satisfaction. 


Descending the slope of the ridge that divides Gold Hill from Virginia City a strange 
scene attracts the eye. He who gazes upon it for the first time is apt to doubt if it be 
real. Perhaps there is not another spot upon the face of the globe that presents a 
scene so weird and desolate in its natural aspect, yet so replete with busy life, so ani- 
mate with human interest. It is as if a wondrous battle raged, in which the combat- 
ants were man and earth. 


Myriads of swarthy, bearded, dust-covered men are piercing into the grim old moun- 
tains, ripping them open, thrusting murderous holes through their naked bodies; pil- 
ing up engines to cut out their vital arteries; stamping and crushing up with infernal 
machines their disemboweled fragments, and holding fiendish revels amidst the 
chaos of destruction; while the mighty earth, blasted, barren, and scarred by the tem- 
pests of ages, fiercely affronts the foe, smiting him with disease and death; scoffing at 
his puny assaults with a grim scorn; ever grand in his desolation, ever dominant in 
the infinity of his endurance. “Come!” he seems to mutter, “dig, delve, pierce, and 
bore, with your picks, your shovels, and your infernal machines; wring out of my 
veins a few globules of the precious blood; hoard it, spend it, gamble for it, bring 
perdition to your souls with it—do what you will, puny insects! Sooner or later the 
death-blow smites you, and Earth swallows you! From earth you came—to earth you 
go again!” 


The city lies on a rugged slope, and is singularly diversified in its uprisings and down- 
fallings. It is difficult to determine, by any system of observation or measurement, 
upon what principle it was laid out. My impression is that it was never laid out at all, 
but followed the dips, spurs, and angles of the immortal Comstock. Some of the 
streets run straight enough; others seem to dodge about at acute angles in search of 
an open space, as miners explore the subterranean regions in search of a lead. 


The cross-streets must have been forgotten in the original plan—if ever there was a 
plan about this eccentric city. Sometimes they happen accidentally at the most unex- 
pected points; and sometimes they don’t happen at all where you are sure to require 
them. A man in a hurry to get from the upper slope of the town to any opposite point 
below must try it underground or over the roofs of the houses, or take the customary 
circuit of half a mile. Everybody seems to have built wherever he could secure a lot. 


The two main streets, it must be admitted, are so far regular as to follow pretty nearly 
the direction of the Comstock lead. On the lower slope, or plateau, the town, as 
viewed from any neighboring eminence, presents much the appearance of a vast 
number of shingle-roofs shaken down at random, like a jumbled pack of cards. 
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All the streets are narrow, except where there are but few houses, and there they are 
wide enough at present. The business part of the town has been built up with aston- 
ishing rapidity. In the spring of 1860 there was nothing of it save a few frame shanties 
and canvas tents, and one or two rough stone cabins. It now presents some of the dis- 
tinguishing features of a metropolitan city. Large and substantial brick houses, three 
or four stories high, with ornamental fronts, have filled up most of the gaps, and 
many more are still in progress of erection. The oddity of the plan, and variety of its 
architecture—combining most of the styles known to the ancients, and some but little 
known to the moderns—give this famous city a grotesque, if not picturesque, appear- 
ance, which is rather increased upon a close inspection. 


Immense freight-wagons, with ponderous wheels and axles, heavily laboring under 
prodigious loads of ore for the mills, or groaning with piles of merchandise in boxes, 
bales, bags, and crates, block the narrow streets. Powerful teams of horses, mules, or 
oxen, numbering from eight to sixteen animals to each wagon, make frantic efforts to 
drag these land schooners over the ruts, and up the sudden rises, or through the sinks 
of this rut-smitten, ever-rising, ever-sinking city. A pitiable sight it is to see them! 
Smoking hot, reeking with sweat, dripping with liquefied dust, they pull, jerk, groan, 
fall back, and dash forward, tumble down, kick, plunge, and bite; then buckle to it 
again, under the galling lash; and so live and so struggle these poor beasts, for their 
pittance of barley and hay, till they drop down dead. 


How they would welcome death if they had souls! Yet men have souls, and work hard 
too for their miserable pittance of food. How many of the countless millions of the 
earth yearn for death or welcome its coming? Even the teamsters that drive these 
struggling labor-worn brutes seem so fond of life that they scorn eternity. Brawny, 
bearded fellows they are; their faces so ingrained with the dust and grit of earth, and 
tanned to such an uncertain hue by the scorching suns and dry winds of the road, that 
for the matter of identity they might as well be Hindoos or Belooches. With what ma- 
lignant zeal they crack their leather-thonged whips, and with what ferocious vigor 
they rend the air with their imprecations! O Plutus! such swearing—a sliding scale of 
oaths to which swearing in all other parts of the world is as the murmuring of a gentle 
brook to the volume and rush and thunder of a cataract. 


The fertility of resource displayed by these reckless men; their ready command of 
metaphor; their marvelous genius for strange, startling and graphic combinations of 
slang and profanity; their grotesque originality of inflexion and climax; their infatu- 
ated credulity in the understanding of dumb animals; would in the pursuit of any no- 
bler art elevate them to a niche in the temple of fame. Surely if murder be deemed 
one of the Fine Arts in Virginia City, swearing ought not to be held in such common 
repute. 


Entering the main street you pass on the upper side huge piles of earth and ore, 
hoisted out of the shafts or run out of the tunnels, and cast over the “dumps.” The 
hill-sides, for a distance of more than a mile, are perfectly honey-combed. Steam-en- 
gines are puffing off their steam; smoke-stacks are blackening the air with their thick 
volumes of smoke; quartz-batteries are battering; hammers are hammering; subter- 
ranean blasts are bursting up the earth; picks and crowbars are picking and crashing 
into the precious rocks; shanties are springing up, 
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and carpenters are sawing and ripping and nailing; store-keepers are rolling their 
merchandise in and out along the way-side; fruit vendors are peddling their fruits; 
wagoners are tumbling out and piling in their freights of dry-goods and ore; saloons 
are glittering with their gaudy bars and fancy glasses, and many-colored liquors, and 
thirsty men are swilling the burning poison; auctioneers, surrounded by eager and 
gaping crowds of speculators, are shouting off the stocks of delinquent stock-holders; 
organ-grinders are grinding their organs and torturing consumptive monkeys; hurdy- 
gurdy girls are singing bacchanalian songs in bacchanalian dens; Jew clothiers are 
selling off prodigious assortments of worthless garments at ruinous prices; bill-stick- 
ers are sticking up bills of auctions, theatres, and new saloons; news-boys are crying 
the city papers with the latest telegraphic news; stages are dashing off with passen- 
gers for “Reese”; and stages are dashing in with passengers from “Frisco”; and the in- 
evitable Wells, Fargo, and Co. are distributing letters, packages, and papers to the 
hungry multitude, amidst tempting piles of silver bricks and wonderful complications 
of scales, letter-boxes, clerks, account-books, and twenty-dollar pieces. All is life, ex- 
citement, avarice, lust, deviltry, and enterprise. A strange city truly, abounding in 
strange exhibitions and startling combinations of the human passions. Where upon 
earth is there such another place? 


One of the most characteristic features of Virginia is the inordinate passion of the in- 
habitants for advertising. Not only are the columns of the newspapers filled with ev- 
ery possible species of advertisement, but the streets and hill-sides are pasted all over 
with flaming bills. Says the proprietor of a small shanty, in letters that send a thrill of 
astonishment through your brain: 


“LOOK HERE! For fifty cents you can get a good square meal at the HOWLING 
WILDERNESS SALOON!” 


A square meal is not, as may be supposed, a meal placed upon the table in the form of 
a solid cubic block, but a substantial repast of pork and beans, onions, cabbage, and 
other articles of sustenance that will serve to fill up the corners of a miner’s stomach. 


The Jew clothing-stores present the most marvelous fertility of invention in this style 
of advertising. Bills are posted all over the doorways, in the windows, on the pave- 
ments, and on the various articles of clothing hung up for sale. He who runs may 
read: 


“Now or Never! Cheapest coats in the world!! Pants given away!!! WALK IN, 
GENTS.” 


And so on without limit. New clothes and clothes doubtful are offered for sale at these 
prolific establishments, which are always selling off at cost or suicidal prices, yet 
never seem to be reduced in stock. I verily believe I saw hanging at the door of one of 
these shops the identical pair of stockings stolen from me several years ago at Straw- 
berry. 


Drinking establishments being rather numerous, the competition in this line of busi- 
ness gives rise to a very persuasive and attractive style of advertising. The bills are 
usually printed in florid and elaborately gilt letters, and frequently abound in pictures 
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of an imaginative character. “Cosy Home,” “Miner’s Retreat,” “Social Hall,” “Empire,” 
“Indication,” “Fancy-Free,” “Snug,” “Shades,” etc., are a few of the seductive names 
given to these places of popular resort; and the announcements are generally fol- 
lowed by a list of “choice liquors” and the gorgeous attractions of the billiard depart- 
ment, together with a hint that Dick, Jack, Dan, or Jerry “is always on hand, and 
while grateful for past favors will spare no pains to merit a continuance of the same. 
By catering to the public taste he hopes to make his house in the future, as it has been 
in the past, a real Home for the Boys!” Nice homes these, and a nice family of boys 
that will come out of them! Where will they live when they grow to be men? A good 
idea it was to build a stone penitentiary. 


“Oh yes! Oh yes! Oh yes!” 
“Auction Sales Every Day!” 


This is another form of advertisement for a very prolific branch of trade. Day and 
night auctions are all the rage in Virginia as in San Francisco. Everything that can’t go 
any other way, and many things that can, go by auction. Stocks, horses, mules, boots, 
groceries, tinware, drugs and medicines, and rubbish of all kinds are put in flaming 
bills and auctioned off to the highest bidder for cash. “An’af! an’af! an’af! shall I have 
it?” is a part of the language popularly spoken on the principal streets. 


A cigar store not much bigger than a dry-goods box must have its mammoth posters 
out over the town and hill-sides, displaying to the public eye the prodigious assort- 
ments of Regalias, Principes, Cheroots, etc., and choice brands of “Yellow-leaf,” 
“Honey-dew,” “Solace,” and “Eureka,” to be had within the limits of their cigar and 
tobacco emporium. If Archimedes were to rush from the solace of a bath and run 
naked through the streets of Virginia, shouting, “Eureka! Eureka!” it would merely be 
regarded as a dodge to dispose of an invoice of Fine-Cut. 


Quack pills, sirups, tonics, and rectifiers stare you in the face from every mud-bank, 
rock, post, and corner, in red, black, blue, and white letters; in hieroglyphics, in ca- 
daverous pictures of sick men, and astounding pictures of well men. 


Every branch of trade, every conceivable species of amusement, is forced upon the 
public eye in this way. Bill-posting is one of the fine arts. Its professors are among the 
most notable characters in Virginia. They have a specific interest in certain corners, 
boards, boxes, and banks of earth and rock, which, with the brush and pot of paste, 
yield them a handsome revenue. To one who witnesses this bill-mania for the first 
time the effect is rather peculiar. He naturally imagines that the whole place is turned 
inside out. Every man’s business fills his eye from every point of view, and he cannot 
conceive the existence of a residence unless it be that where so much of the inside is 
out some portion of the outside may be in. With the exception of the silver mines this 
is, to a casual observer, an inverted city, and may well claim to be a city of anomalies. 


I had occasion, during my stay, to avail myself of the services of a professional bill- 
sticker. For the sum of six dollars he agreed to make me notorious. The bills were 
printed in the approved form: “A Trip to Iceland,” etc. Special stress was given to the 
word “Iceland,” and my name was printed in extravagantly conspicuous letters. In the 
course of a day or two I was shocked at the publicity the Professor of Bill-Posting had 
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given me. From every rock, corner, dry-goods box, and awning post; from every 
screen in every drinking saloon, I was confronted, and browbeaten by my own name. 
I felt disposed to shrink into my boots. Had anybody walked up to me and said, “Sir, 
you are a humbug!” it would have been an absolute relief. I would have grasped him 
by the hand, and answered, “I know it, my dear fellow, and honor you for your frank- 
ness!” But there was one consolation: I was suffering in company. A lady, popularly 
known as “The Menken” (the afterwards celebrated actress, Adah Isaacs Menken) 
had created an immense sensation in San Francisco, and was about to favor the citi- 
zens of Virginia with a classical equestrian exhibition entitled “Mazeppa.” She was 
represented as tied in an almost nude state to the back of a wild horse, which was 
running away with her at a fearful rate of speed. 


My friend the Professor was an artist in the line of bill-sticking, and carefully studied 
effects. He evidently enjoyed Mazeppa. It was a flaming and a gorgeous bill. Its colors 
were of the most florid character; and he posted accordingly. First came Mazeppa on 
the mustang horse; then came the Trip to Iceland and myself. If I remember correctly 
we (that is to say “The Menken” and I) were followed by “Ayer’s Tonic Pills,” “Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,” and “A good Square Meal at the Howling Wilderness Saloon.” 
Well, I suppose it was all right, though it took me rather aback at the first view. If the 
lady had no reason to complain, it was not for me, an old traveler, to find fault with 
the bill-sticker for placing me prominently before the public. Perhaps the juxtaposi- 
tion was unfortunate in a pecuniary point of view; perhaps the citizens of Virginia feel 
no great interest in icy regions. Be that as it may, never again so long as I live will I 
undertake to run “Iceland” in the vicinity of a beautiful woman tied to the back of a 
wild horse. 


Making due allowance for the atmosphere of exaggeration through which a visitor 
sees everything in this wonderful mining metropolis, its progress has been suffi- 
ciently remarkable to palliate in some measure the extraordinary flights of fancy in 
which its inhabitants are prone to indulge. I was not prepared to see so great a change 
within the brief period of three years; for when people assure me “the world never 
saw anything like it,” “California is left in the shade,” “San Francisco is eclipsed,” 
“Montgomery Street is nowhere now,” my incredulity is excited, and it takes some lit- 
tle time to judge of the true state of the case without prejudice. Speaking then strictly 
within bounds, the growth of this city is remarkable. When it is considered that the 
surrounding country affords but few facilities for the construction of houses; that 
lumber has to be hauled a considerable distance at great expense; that lime, bricks, 
ironwork, sashes, doors, etc., cost three or four times what similar articles do in San 
Francisco; that much indispensable material can only be had by transporting it over 
the mountains a distance of more than a hundred and fifty miles; and that the aver- 
age of mechanical labor, living, and other expenses is correspondingly higher than in 
California, it is really wonderful how much has been done in so short a space of time. 


Yet, allowing all this, what would be the impressions of a Fejee Islander sent upon a 
mission of inquiry to this strange place? His earliest glimpse of the main street would 
reveal the curious fact that it is paved with a conglomerate of dust, mud, splintered 
planks, old boots, clippings of tinware, and playing-cards. It is especially prolific in 
the matter of cards. Mules are said to fatten on them during seasons of scarcity when 
the straw gives out. 
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The next marvelous fact that would strike the observation of this wild native is that so 
many people live in so many saloons, and do nothing from morning till night, and 
from night till morning again, but drink fiery liquids and indulge in profane language. 
How can all these able-bodied men afford to be idle? Who pays their expenses? And 
why do they carry pistols, knives, and other deadly weapons, when no harm could 
possibly befall them if they went unarmed and devoted themselves to some useful oc- 
cupation? Has the God of the white men done them such an injury in furnishing all 
this silver for their use that they should treat His name with contempt and disre- 
spect? Why do they send missionaries to the Fejee Islands and leave their own coun- 
try in such a dreadful state of neglect? The Fejeeans devour their enemies occasion- 
ally as a war measure; the white man swallows his enemy all the time without regard 
to measure. Truly the white man is a very uncertain native! Fejeeans can’t rely upon 
him. 


When I was about to start on my trip to Washoe, friends from Virginia assured me I 
would find hotels there almost, if not quite, equal to the best in San Francisco. There 
was but little difference, they said, except in the matter of extent. The Virginia hotels 
were quite as good, though not quite so large. Of course I believed all they told me. 
Now I really don’t consider myself fastidious on the subject of hotels. Having traveled 
in many different countries I have enjoyed an extensive experience in the way of ac- 
commodations, from my mother-earth to the foretop of a whale-ship, from an Indian 
wigwam to a Parisian hotel, from an African palm-tree to an Arctic snowbank. I have 
slept in the same bed with two donkeys, a camel, half a dozen Arabs, several goats, 
and a horse. I have slept on beds alive with snakes, lizards, scorpions, centipedes, 
bugs, and fleas—beds in which men stricken with the plague had died horrible deaths 
—beds that might reasonably be suspected of smallpox, measles and Asiatic cholera. 


I have slept in beds of rivers and beds of sand, and on the bare bed rock. Standing, 
sitting, lying down, doubled up, and hanging over; twisted, punched, jammed, and el- 
bowed by drunken men; snored at in the cars; sat upon and smothered by the night- 
mare; burnt by fires, rained upon, snowed upon, and bitten by frost—in all these posi- 
tions, and subject to all these discomforts, I have slept with comparative satisfaction. 
There are pleasanter ways of sleeping, to be sure, but there are times when any way is 
a blessing. In respect to the matter of eating I am even less particular. Frogs, horse- 
leeches, snails, and grasshoppers are luxuries to what I have eaten. It has pleased 
Providence to favor me with appetites and tastes appropriate to a great variety of cir- 
cumstances and many conditions of life. These facts serve to show that I am not fas- 
tidious on the subject of personal accommodations. 


Perhaps my experience in Virginia was exceptional; perhaps misfortune was deter- 
mined to try me to the utmost extremity. I endeavored to find accommodations at a 
hotel recommended as the best in the place, and was shown a room over the kitchen 
stove, in which the thermometer ranged at about 130 to 150 degrees of Fahrenheit. To 
be lodged and baked at the rate of $2 per night, cash in advance, was more than I 
could stand, so I asked for another room. There was but one more, and that was pre- 
empted by a lodger who might or might not come back and claim possession in the 
middle of the night. It had no window except one that opened into the passage, and 
the bed was so arranged that every other lodger in the house could take a passing ob- 
servation of the sleeper and enjoy his style of sleeping. 
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Nay, it was not beyond the resources of the photographic art to secure his negative 
and print his likeness for general distribution. It was bad enough to be smothered for 
want of light and air; but I had no idea of paying $2 a night for the poor privilege of 
showing people how I looked with my eyes shut, and possibly my mouth open. A man 
may have an attack of nightmare; his countenance may be distorted by horrible 
dreams; he may laugh immoderately at a very bad pun made in his sleep—in all which 
conditions of body and mind he doubtless presents an interesting spectacle to the 
critical eyes of a stranger, but he doesn’t like to wake up suddenly and be caught in 
the act. 


The next hotel to which I was recommended was eligibly located on a street com- 
posed principally of grog-shops and gambling-houses. I was favored with a front- 
room about eight feet square. The walls were constructed of boards fancifully deco- 
rated with paper, and afforded this facility to a lodger—that he could hear all that was 
going on in the adjacent rooms. The partitions might deceive the eye, but the ear re- 
ceived the full benefit of the various oaths, ejaculations, conversations, and perambu- 
lations in which his neighbors indulged. As for the bed, I don’t know how long it had 
been in use, or what race of people had hitherto slept in it, but the sheets and blan- 
kets seemed to be sadly discolored by age—or lack of soap and water. It would be safe 
to say washing was not considered a paying investment by the managers of this estab- 
lishment. Having been over twenty-four hours without sleep or rest I made an at- 
tempt to procure a small supply, but miserably failed in consequence of an interesting 
conversation carried on in the passage between the chamber-maids, waiters, and 
other ladies and gentlemen respecting the last free fight. 


From what I could gather this was considered the best neighborhood in the city for 
free fights. Within the past two weeks three or four men had been shot, stabbed, or 
maimed close by the door. “Oh, it’s a lively place, you bet!” said one of the ladies (the 
chamber-maid, I think), “an oncommon lively place—reely hexcitin’. I look out of the 
winder every mornin’ jist to see how many dead men are layin’ around. I declare to 
gracious the bullets flies around here sometimes like hailstones!” “An’ shure,” said a 
voice in that rich brogue which can never be mistaken, “it’s no wondher the boys shud 
be killin’ an’ murtherin’ themselves forninst the door, whin they’re all just like me, 
dyin’ in love wid yer beauteeful self!” A smart slap and a general laugh followed this 
suggestion. “Git away wid ye, Dinnis; yer always up to yer mischief! As I was sayin’, 
no later than this mornin’, I see two men a poppin’ away at each other wid six-shoot- 
ers—a big man an’ a little man. The big man he staggered an’ fell right under the 
winder, wid his head on the curb-stone, an’ his legs a stickin’ right up in the air. He 
was all over blood, and when the boys picked him up he was dead as a brickbat. 
’Tother chap he run into a saloon. You better b’leeve this is a lively neighborhood. I 
tell you hailstones is nothink to the way the bullets flies around.” “That’s so,” chimes 
in another female voice; “I see myself, with my own eyes, Jack’s corpse an’ two more 
carried away in the last month. If I’'d a had a six-shooter then you bet they’d a carried 
away the fellow that nipped Jack!” 


Now taking into view the picturesque spectacle that a few dead men dabbled in blood 
must present to the eye on a fine morning, and the chances of a miscellaneous ball 
carrying away the top of one’s cranium, or penetrating the thin board wall and rang- 
ing upward through his body as he lies in bed, 
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I considered it best to seek a more secluded neighborhood, where the scenery was of a 
less stimulating character and the hail-storms not quite so heavy. By the kind aid of a 
friend I secured comparatively agreeable quarters in a private lodging-house kept by 
a widow lady. The rooms were good and the beds clean, and the price not extravagant 
for this locality—$12 a week without board. So much for the famous hotels of Vir- 
ginia. If there are any better, neither myself, nor some fellow-travelers who told me 
their experiences, succeeded in finding them. The concurrent testimony was that they 
are dirty, ill-kept, badly attended by rough, ill-mannered waiters—noisy to such a de- 
gree that a sober man can get but little rest, day or night, and extravagantly high in 
proportion to the small comfort they afford. One of the newspapers published a state- 
ment which the author probably intended for a joke, but which is doubtless founded 
upon fact—namely, that a certain hotel advertised for 300 chickens to serve the same 
number of guests. Only one chicken could be had for love or money—a very ancient 
rooster, which was made into soup and afterward served up in the form of a fricassee 
for the 300 guests. The flavor was considered extremely delicate—what there was of 
it; and there was plenty of it such as it was. 


Still if we are to credit what the Virginia newspapers say—and it would be dangerous 
to intimate that they ever deal in anything save the truth—there are other cities on the 
eastern slope of the Sierras which afford equally attractive accommodations. On the 
occasion of the recent Senatorial contest at Carson City, the prevailing rates charged 
for lodgings, according to the Virginia Enterprise, were as follows: “For a bed in a 
house, barn, blacksmith-shop, or hay-yard (none to be had—all having been engaged 
shortly before election); horse-blanket in an old sugar hogshead per night, $10; 
crockery-crate, with straw, $7 50; without straw, $5 75; for cellar door, $4; for roost- 
ing on a smooth pole $3 50; pole, common, rough, $3; plaza fence, $2 50; walking up 
and down the Warm Springs road—if cloudy, $1 50; if clear, $1 25. (In case the clouds 
are very thick and low $1 75 is generally asked.) Very good roosting in a pine-tree, 
back of Camp Nye, may still be had free, but we understand that a company is being 
formed to monopolize all the more accessible trees. We believe they propose to im- 
prove by putting two pins in the bottom of each tree, or keep a man to boost regular 
customers. They talk of charging six bits.” 


I could scarcely credit this, if it were not that a friend of mine, who visited Reese 
River last summer, related some experiences of a corroborative character. Unable to 
secure lodgings elsewhere, he undertook to find accommodations in a vacant sheep 
corral. The proprietor happening to come home about midnight found him spread 
out under the lee of the fence. “Look-a-here, stranger!” said he gruffly “that’s all well 
enough, but I gen’rally collect in advance. Just fork over four bits or mizzle!” My 
friend indignantly mizzled. Cursing the progressive spirit of the age, he walked some 
distance out of town, and was about to finish the night under the lee of a big quartz 
boulder, when a fierce-looking speculator, with a six-shooter in his hand, suddenly 
appeared from a cavity in the rock, saying, “No yer don’t! Take a fool’s advice now, 
and git! When you go a prospectin’ around ov nights agin, jest steer ov this boulder ef 
you please!” In vain my friend attempted to explain. The rising wrath of the squatter 
was not to be appeased by soft words, and the click of the trigger, as he raised his pis- 
tol and drew a bead, warned the trespasser that it was time to be off. He found lodg- 
ings that night on the public highway to Virginia City and San Francisco. 


Chapter II. - ALDER GULCH 


From “Vigilante Days and Ways.” 


In May, 1863, a company of miners, while returning from an unsuccessful exploring 
expedition, discovered the remarkable placer afterwards known as Alder Gulch. They 
gave the name of one of their number, Fairweather, to the district. Several of the com- 
pany went immediately to Bannack, communicated the intelligence, and returned 
with supplies to their friends. The effect of the news was electrical. Hundreds started 
at once to the new placer, each striving to outstrip the other, in order to secure a 
claim. In the hurry of departure, among many minor accidents, a man whose body, 
partially concealed by the willows, was mistaken for a beaver, was shot by Mr. Arnold. 
Discovering the fatal mistake, Arnold gave up the chase and bestowed his entire at- 
tention upon the unfortunate victim until his death, a few days afterwards. 


The great stampede with its numerous pack-animals, penetrated the dense alder 
thicket which filled the gulch, a distance of eight miles, to the site selected for build- 
ing a town. An accidental fire occurring, swept away the alders for the entire distance 
in a single night. In less than a week from the date of the first arrival, hundreds of 
tents, brush wakiups, and rude log cabins, extemporized for immediate occupancy, 
were scattered at random over the spot, now for the first time trodden by white men. 


For a distance of twelve miles from the mouth of the gulch to its source in Bald 
Mountain, claims were staked and occupied by the men fortunate enough first to as- 
sert an ownership. Laws were adopted, judges selected, and the new community was 
busy in upheaving, sluicing, drifting, and cradling the inexhaustible bed of auriferous 
gravel, which has yielded under these various manipulations a greater amount of gold 
than any other placer on the continent. 


The Southern sympathizers of the Territory gave the name of Varina to the new town 
which had sprung up in Alder Gulch, in honor of the wife of President Jefferson 
Davis. Dr. Bissell, one of the miners’ judges of the gulch, was an ardent Unionist. Be- 
ing called upon to draw up some papers before the new name had been generally 
adopted, and requested to date them at “Varina City,” he declared, with a very em- 
phatic expletive, he would not do it, and wrote the name “Virginia City,”—by which 
name the place has ever since been known. 


Alder Gulch 


The road agents were among the first to follow in the track of the miners. Prominent 
among them were Cyrus Skinner, Jack Gallagher, Buck Stinson, and Ned Ray,—the 
last three as deputies of Plummer in the sheriffalty. Ripe for the commission of any 
deed, however atrocious, which gave the promise of plunder, jackal-like they watched 
the gathering crowd and its various industries, marking each and all for early and un- 
ceasing depredation. 


The Hon. Washington Stapleton who had been at work in the Bannack mines from 
the time of their discovery, a miner named Dodge, and another man, each supposed 
to possess a considerable amount of gold, having determined to go to Virginia City, 
Dodge was privately informed by Dillingham, one of Plummer’s deputies, on the eve 
of their intended departure, that Buck Stinson, Hayes Lyons, and Charley Forbes had 
laid plans for robbing them on the way, and had requested him (Dillingham) to join 
them in the robbery. 


When the time for their going came, Dodge expressed his fear of an attack, and an- 
nounced his determination to remain. His friends rallied him, until, smarting under 
their taunts, he revealed the information given by Dillingham. Stinson, Lyons, and 
Forbes heard of it, and determined to kill the informer. Stapleton left his compan- 
ions, and started for Virginia City alone. At Rattlesnake he encountered Hayes Lyons, 
who rode up and asked him if he had heard of the robbery which Dillingham alleged 
had been planned against him. 
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Stapleton replied in the negative; but when telling the story since, says that he has felt 
more comfortable even when sleeping in church, than when he saw that scoundrel 
approaching him. He told him, he says, that this was the first he had heard of it, 
adding, “If you want my money, I have only one hundred dollars in greenbacks. You 
had better take that, and let me go.” 


Lyons replied with an oath that the story was a lie, and that he was then on his way to 
kill Dillingham for putting such a story in circulation, but he feared Dillingham had 
heard of his intention and left the country. 


Stapleton accomplished his trip without molestation. Lyons and Forbes rode on to 
Virginia City, also, and finding Dillingham there, they, in company with Stinson, met 
the next day and arranged for his assassination. 


A miners’ court for the trial of a civil case was in session the following morning near 
the bank of the creek fronting the town. To the observation of a person unaccustomed 
to the makeshifts and customs of a mining community, the picture presented by this 
court of justice would have exhibited many amusing features—not the least of which 
was the place wherein it was held. The Temple of Justice was a wakiup of brush and 
twigs, gathered from the different coppices of willow and alder growing upon the 
banks of the creek, thrown together in conical form, and of barely sufficient capacity 
to accommodate the judge, clerk, parties, and jurors. Spectators were indebted to the 
interstices in this primitive structure for a view of the proceedings; and as no part of 
the person except the eyes was visible to those within, the appearance of those visual 
orbs bore no inapt comparison to a constellation in a brush heap. 


Dr. Steele, president of the gulch, acted as judge. He united with much native good 
sense, great modesty of demeanor. He was not a lawyer. On his trip from the States, 
while crossing the plains, an unfriendly gust had swept his only hat beyond recovery, 
and he came into Montana with his brows bound in a parti-colored cotton handker- 
chief, which, for want of something more appropriate, not obtainable at the stores, he 
had worn until some friendly miner possessing an extra hat presented him with it. 
Proving too small to incase his intellectual organs, the doctor had, by a series of in- 
dented slits encircling the rim, increased its elasticity, so that, saving a succession of 
gaps, through which his hair bristled “like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” it an- 
swered the purpose of its creation. With this upon his head he sat upon the bench, an 
embodiment of the dignity, law, and learning of this little mountain judiciary. 


In the progress of the trial, the defendant’s counsel asked for a nonsuit, on account of 
some informality of service. 


“A what?” inquired the judge with a puzzled expression, as if he had not rightly un- 
derstood the word. 


“A nonsuit,” was the rejoinder. 
“What’s a—” The question partly asked, was left incomplete. The judge blushed, but 


reflecting that he would probably learn the office of a nonsuit in the course of the ar- 
gument, he broke through the dilemma by asking, “Upon what ground?” 
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The argument followed, and the judge, soon comprehending the meaning of a non- 
suit, decided that unless the defendant could show that he had suffered by reason of 
the informal service, the case must proceed. Some of the friends of the magistrate, 
seated near the door, understanding the cause of his embarrassment, enjoyed the 
scene hugely, and as it presented an opportunity for returning in kind some of the nu- 
merous jokes which he had played at their expense, one of them, thinking it too good 
to be lost, with much mock sobriety of manner and tone, arose and said, 


“Most righteous decision!” 


All eyes were turned upon the speaker, but before they could comprehend the joke at 
the bottom, another arose, and with equal solemnity, exclaimed, 


“Most just judge!” 


Dr. Steele, though embarrassed by his ill-timed jocularity, was so well satisfied with 
his sagacity in finding out what a nonsuit meant, without betraying his legal un- 
learnedness, that the joke was taken in good part, and formed a subject of frequent 
merriment in after times. 


Charley Forbes was the clerk of the court, and sat beside the judge taking notes of the 
trial. After the decision denying the motion, the plaintiff passed around a bottle of 
liquor, of which the court and jury partook. Not to be outdone, the defendant circu- 
lated a box of cigars. And it was while the spectators were giving expression in vari- 
ous forms to their approval of the decision, that Stinson and Lyons came into the 
court, and proceeding to the seat occupied by Forbes, engaged with him in a whis- 
pered conversation inaudible to the bystanders. After a few moments, Forbes sud- 
denly rose in his place, and, with an oath, exclaimed, 


“Well, we'll kill the scoundrel then, at once,” and accompanied Stinson and Lyons out 
of the wakiup. The audience, startled by the announcement, hurriedly followed. 
Dillingham had come over from Bannack in his capacity as deputy sheriff, to look for 
some stolen horses. He had come on the ground a moment before, in search of Mr. 
Todd, the deputy at Virginia City, for assistance. 


An assemblage of a hundred or more miners and others was congregated in and 
about the place where the court was in progress,—some intent upon the trial, others 
sauntering through the crowd and along the bank of Alder Creek. The three ruffians, 
after a moment’s conversation, approached in company the spot where Dillingham 
stood. “We want to see you,” said Lyons, addressing him. “Step this way a moment.” 


Stinson advanced a few paces, and looking over his shoulder said to his companions, 
“Bring him along. Make him come.” 

Dillingham waited for no second invitation. Evidently supposing that they had some 
matter of business to communicate, he accompanied them to an open spot not more 


than ten paces distant. There they all stopped, and facing Dillingham, with a mut- 
tered curse Lyons said to him, 
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“Take back those lies,” when with the quickness of thought, they drew their revolvers, 
—Charley Forbes at the same time exclaiming, “Don’t shoot, don’t shoot,”—and fired 
upon him simultaneously. The groan which Lyons’ ball drew from the poor victim as 
it entered his thigh, was hushed by the bullet of Forbes, as it passed through his 
breast, inflicting a mortal wound. He fell, and died in a few moments. Jack Gallagher, 
who was in the plot, rushed up, and in his capacity as a deputy sheriff, seized the pis- 
tols of the three ruffians, one of which, while unobserved, he reloaded, intending 
thereby to prevent the identification of the villain who fired the fatal shot. 


The deed was committed so quickly that the bystanders hardly knew what had hap- 
pened till they saw Dillingham stretched upon the ground in the death agony. The 
court broke up instantly, and the jury dispersed. Aghast at the bloody spectacle, for 
some moments the people surveyed it in speechless amazement. The ruffians mean- 
while sauntered quietly away, chuckling at their own adroitness. They had not gone 
far, until several of the miners, by direction of Dr. Steele, arrested them. The reaction 
from terror to reason was marked by the adoption of vigorous measures for the pun- 
ishment of the crime, and but for the calm self-possession of a few individuals, the 
murderers would have been summarily dealt with. An officer elected by the people, 
with a detail of miners, took them into custody, and having confined them in a log 
building, preparations were made for their immediate trial. 


Here again, as at the trial of Moore and Reeves, the difficulty of a choice between a 
trial by the people, and by a jury of twelve, occasioned an obstinate and violent dis- 
cussion. The reasons for the latter, though strongly urged, were finally overcome by 
the paramount consideration that the selection of a jury would devolve upon a deputy 
sheriff who was in league with the prisoners, and, as it was afterwards ascertained, an 
accomplice in the crime for which they were arrested. 


The people assembled en masse upon the very spot where the murder had been com- 
mitted. Dr. Steele, by virtue of his office as president of the gulch, was appointed 
judge, and at his request Dr. Bissell, the district judge, and Dr. Rutar, associates, to 
aid with their counsel in the decisions of such questions as should arise in the 
progress of the trial. E. R. Cutler, a blacksmith, and James Brown acted as public 
prosecutors, and H. P. A. Smith, a lawyer of ability, appeared on behalf of the prison- 
ers. 


A separate trial was assigned to Forbes, because the pistol which Gallagher had pri- 
vately reloaded, was claimed by him, a fact of which he wished to avail himself. In 
fact, however, the pistol belonged to Stinson. It was midday when the trial of Lyons 
and Stinson commenced. At dark it was not concluded, and the prisoners were put 
under a strong guard for the night. They were confined in a small, half-roofed, 
unchinked cabin, overlooking Daylight Creek, which ran through a hollow filled with 
willows. Dr. Six and Major Brookie had charge of the prisoners. Soon after dark their 
attention was attracted by the repeated shrill note of a night-hawk, apparently pro- 
ceeding from the willows. After each note, Forbes commenced singing. This being no- 
ticed by the guard, on closer investigation they discovered that the note was simu- 
lated by some person as a signal for the prisoners. They immediately ordered Forbes 
to stop singing. He refused. They then proposed to chain the prisoners, they object- 
ing, and Forbes remarking, 
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“T will suffer death before you shall do it.” 


He receded, however, under the persuasion of six shotguns drawn upon a line with 
his head, and in a subdued tone, said, 


“Chain me.” 


During the night Lyons sent for one of the citizens, who, under cover of the guns of 
the guard, approached and asked him what he wanted. 


“T want you,” said he, “to release Stinson and Forbes. I killed Dillingham. I came here 
for that express purpose. They are innocent. I was sent here by the best men in Ban- 
nack to kill him.” 


“Who sent you?” inquired the citizen. 


After naming several of the best citizens of Bannack, who knew nothing of the murder 
until several days after it was committed, he added, 


“Henry Plummer told me to shoot him.” It was afterwards proven that this was true. 


Hayes Lyons was greatly unnerved, and cried a great part of the night; but Buck Stin- 
son was wholly unconcerned and slept soundly. 


The trial was resumed the next morning. At noon, the arguments being concluded, 
the question of “guilty or not guilty,” was submitted to the people, and decided almost 
unanimously in the affirmative. 


“What shall be their punishment?” asked the president of the now eager crowd. 
“Hang them,” was the united response. 


Men were immediately appointed to erect a scaffold, and dig the graves of the 
doomed criminals, who were taken into custody to await the result of the trial of 
Forbes. This followed immediately; and the loaded pistol, and the fact that when the 
onslaught was made upon Dillingham, he called out, “Don’t shoot, don’t shoot,” were 
used in evidence with good effect. When the question was finally put, Forbes, who 
was a young man of fine personal appearance, and possessed of good powers as a 
speaker, made a personal appeal to the crowd, which so wrought upon their sympa- 
thies, and was so eloquent withal, that they acquitted him by a large majority. In 
marked contrast with the spirit which they had exhibited a few hours before while 
condemning Stinson and Lyons to a violent death, the people, upon the acquittal of 
Forbes, crowded around him with shouts and laughter, eager to shake hands with and 
congratulate him upon his escape. Months afterwards, when the excitement of the oc- 
casion, with the memory of it, has passed from men’s minds, Charley Forbes was 
heard vauntingly to say that he was the slayer of Dillingham. He was known to deride 
the tender susceptibilities of the people, who gave him liberty to renew his desperate 
career, and chuckle over the exercise of powers of person and mind that could make 
so many believe even Truth herself to be a liar. 
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Among the villains belonging to Plummer’s band, not one, not even Plummer himself, 
possessed a more depraved nature than Forbes; and with it, few, if any, were gifted 
with as many shining accomplishments. He was a prince of cut-throats, uniting with 
the coolness of Augustus Tomlinson all the adaptability of Paul Clifford. On one occa- 
sion he said to a gentleman about to leave the Territory, 


“You will be attacked on your way to Salt Lake City.” 


“You can’t do it, Charley,” was the reply. “Your boys are scattered, we are together, 
and will prove too many for you.” Nevertheless, the party drove sixty miles the first 
day out, and thus escaped molestation. 


His early life was passed in Grass Valley, California. While comparatively a youth, he 
was convicted of robbery. On the expiration of his sentence, he visited his old friends, 
and on his promise of reformation, they obtained employment for him in McLaugh- 
lin’s gas works. For a while his conduct was unexceptionable, and he was rapidly re- 
gaining the esteem of all; but in an evil hour he indulged in a game of poker for 
money. 


From that moment he yielded to this temptation, until it became a besetting vice. Not 
long after he entered upon this career, he provoked a quarrel with one “Dutch John,” 
who threatened to kill him. 


Forbes told McLaughlin, saying in conclusion, “When Dutch John says so, he means 
ite 


“Take my revolver out of the case,” said McLaughlin, “put it in your breast-pocket, 
and defend yourself as occasion may require.” 


Forbes obeyed. Soon after, as he was passing along with a ladder on his shoulder, an 
acquaintance said to him, 


“Dutch John is looking for you to kill you.” 
“So I hear,” replied Forbes. “He'll find me sooner than he wants to.” 


A few rods farther on he saw John coming from the Magnolia saloon, where he had 
been looking for Forbes. Forbes sprang towards him, exclaiming with an oath, 


“Here I am,” and immediately fired four shots at him. John fired once in return, and 
throwing up his hands in affright at the rapid firing of Forbes, ejaculated, 


“O mein Gott! Will I be murdered?” 


A bystander who had witnessed the meeting, and saw that John, who had expected an 
easy victory, was paralyzed with fear, called to him, 


“Turn your artillery loose!” 
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Forbes was tried for this crime, and acquitted. He was afterwards convicted of crime 
of some kind in Carson City, and imprisoned. On New Year’s day he succeeded in re- 
moving his handcuffs, broke jail, and went to the sheriffs house, as he said upon en- 
tering, “to make a New Year’s call.” The officer returned him to prison. From this 
time, his career of crime knew no impediment. 


On his first arrival in the mountains he corresponded for some of the California and 
Nevada papers. His letters were highly interesting. His true name was Edward 
Richardson. 


To return to Stinson and Lyons. After the demonstration of joy at Forbes’s escape had 
subsided, the people remembered that there was an execution on the tapis. Drawing 
up a wagon in front of the building where the criminals were confined, they ordered 
them to get in. They obeyed, followed by several of their friends, who took seats be- 
side them. Lyons became almost uproarious in his appeals for mercy. The women, of 
whom there were many, began to cry, begging earnestly for the lives of the criminals. 
Smith, their lawyer, joined his petitions to those of the women, and the entire crowd 
began to give way under this pressure of sympathy. 


Meantime the wagon was drawn slowly towards the place of execution. When the ex- 
citement was at its highest pitch, a man demanded in a loud tone that the people 
should listen to a letter which Lyons had written to his mother. This document, which 
had been prepared by some person for the occasion, was now read. It was filled with 
expressions of love for the aged mother, regret for the crime, repentance, acknowl- 
edgments of misspent life, and strong promises of amendment, if only life could be 
spared a little longer. Every sentence elicited fresh grief from the women, who now 
became perfectly clamorous in their calls for mercy to the prisoners. After the letter 
was read, some one cried out, in derision, 


“Give him a horse, and let him go to his mother.” 


Another immediately moved that they take a vote upon that proposition. Sheriff 
Todd, whose duty it was only to carry out the sentence of the court, consented to this, 
and the question was submitted to ayes and noes. Both parties claimed the victory. It 
was then agreed that those in favor of hanging should go up, and those opposed, 
down the side of a neighboring hill. Neither party being satisfied, as a final test, four 
men were selected, and those who wished the sentence enforced were to pass between 
two of them, and those who opposed, between the other two. The votes for liberty 
were increased to meet the occasion, by a second passage of as many as were neces- 
sary to carry the question. An Irish miner, while the voting was in progress, ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, as a negro passed through the acquittal bureau, 


“Bedad, there’s a bloody nagur that’s voted three times.” 


But this vote, dishonest as it was, settled the question; for Jack Gallagher, pistol in 
hand, shouted, 


“Let them go. They’re cleared.” 
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This was a signal for a general uproar, and amid shouts from both parties, expressive 
of the opinions which each entertained, some one mounted the assassins upon a 
horse standing near, which belonged to a Blackfoot squaw, and cutting the lariat, 
started them off at a gallop down the gulch. At this moment one of the guard pointed 
to the gallows, and said to another, 


“There stands a monument of disappointed justice.” 


Immediately after sentence of death had been passed upon Stinson and Lyons, Dr. 
Steele returned to his cabin, two miles down the gulch. The result of the trial had fur- 
nished him with food for sad reflection,—especially as the duty of passing death sen- 
tence had devolved upon him. Other considerations followed in quick succession. He 
has since, when speaking of it, said that he never indulged in a more melancholy 
reverie, than while returning home from this trial. The youth of the convicts; their ev- 
ident fitness, both by culture and manners, for any sphere of active business; the ef- 
fect that their execution must have upon distant parents and friends,—all these 
thoughts presented themselves in sad array before his mental vision; when, as he was 
about entering his cabin, a quick clatter of hoofs roused him and turning to see the 
cause, he beheld the subjects of his gloomy reflections both mounted upon the Indian 
pony, approaching at the animal’s swiftest pace. He had hardly time to recover from 
his surprise, and realize that the object was not a vision, until the animal with its dou- 
ble rider passed him,—and Lyons, nodding familiarly, waved his hand, accompanying 
the gesture with the parting words, 


“Good-bye, Doc.” 


The body of the unfortunate Dillingham lay neglected upon a gambling table in a tent 
near by, until this wretched travesty was completed. Then a wagon was obtained, and, 
followed by a small procession, it was hurriedly buried. The tears had all been shed 
for the murderers. 


“T cried for Dillingham,” said one, on being told that his wife and daughters had ex- 
pended their grief upon the wrong persons. 


“Oh, you did,” was the reply. “Well thought of. Who will pray for him? Will you do it, 
judge?” 


Judge Bissell responded by kneeling upon the spot and offering up an appropriate 
prayer, as the body of the unfortunate young man was consigned to its mother-earth. 


Soon after the murder of Dillingham, Charley Forbes suddenly disappeared. No one 
knew what became of him, but it was supposed that he had fallen a victim to the 
vengeance of his comrades for the course he had taken in securing for himself a sepa- 
rate trial. This supposition was afterwards confirmed by some of the robbers them- 
selves, who stated that in a quarrel with Moore at the Big Hole River, Forbes was 
killed. Fearing that the friends of the murdered ruffian would retaliate, Moore killed 
Forbes’s horse at the same time, and burned to ashes the bodies of horse and rider. 
This fact was known to Plummer only, at the time of its occurrence. 
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Dillingham was a straightforward, honest young man, and his office as deputy sheriff 
was given him under the supposition that he would readily affiliate with the roughs. 
Lyons, Stinson, and Forbes, who were also deputies, supposed him to be as bad as 
they were. 


On my trip east in 1863, the Overland coach in which I had taken passage was de- 
tained a night by snow at Hook’s Station in Nebraska. Ascertaining that I was from 
Bannack, a young man at the station asked me many questions about Hayes Lyons, 
telling me that he had heard that he narrowly escaped hanging the previous summer. 
I narrated to him the circumstances attending the murder of Dillingham and the trial. 


“He is my brother,” said the young man, and invited me to go with him and see his 
mother and sister. I learned that Hayes had been well brought up, but was the victim 
of evil associations. His mother wept while deploring his criminal career, which she 
ascribed to bad company. 
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A Quintuple Hanging Execution in Virginia City, Montana, Jan. 14, 1864 
Jack Gallagher 
Clubfoot George Lane 
Boone Helm 
Hayes Lyons 
Frank Parrish 


Chap. III. - CHEYENNES AND SIOUX 


From “My Life on the Plains” 


Of the many important expeditions organized to operate in the Indian country, none, 
perhaps, of late years has excited more general and unfriendly comment, considering 
the slight loss of life inflicted upon the Indians, than the expedition organized and led 
in person by Major-General Hancock in the spring of 1867. The clique generally 
known as the “Indian ring” were particularly malevolent and bitter in their denuncia- 
tions of General Hancock for precipitating, as they expressed it, an Indian war. This 
expedition was quite formidable in appearance, being made up of eight troops of cav- 
alry, seven companies of infantry, and one battery of light artillery, numbering alto- 
gether about 1,400 men. 


It may be asked, What had the Indians done to make this incursion necessary? They 
had been guilty of numerous thefts and murders during the preceding summer and 
fall, for none of which had they been called to account. They had attacked the stations 
of the overland mail route, killed the employees, burned the station, and captured the 
stock. Citizens had been murdered in their homes on the frontier of Kansas; murders 
had been committed on the Arkansas route. 


The principal perpetrators of these acts were the Cheyennes and Sioux. The agent of 
the former, if not a party to the murder on the Arkansas, knew who the guilty persons 
were, yet took no steps to bring the murderers to punishment. Such a course would 
have interfered with his trade and profits. It was not to punish for these sins of the 
past that the expedition was set on foot, but rather by its imposing appearance and its 
early presence in the Indian country to check or intimidate the Indians from a repeti- 
tion of their late conduct. 


This was deemed particularly necessary from the fact that the various tribes from 
which we had greatest cause to anticipate trouble had during the winter, through 
their leading chiefs and warriors, threatened that as soon as the grass was up in 
spring a combined outbreak would take place along our entire frontier, and especially 
against the main routes of travel. To assemble the tribes for the desired council, word 
was sent early in March to the agents of those tribes whom it was desirable to meet. 
The agents sent runners to the villages inviting them to meet us at some point near 
the Arkansas river. 
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General Hancock, with the artillery and six companies of infantry, reached Fort Riley, 
Kansas, from Fort Leavenworth by rail the last week in March; here he was joined by 
four companies of the Seventh Cavalry and an additional company of the Thirty-sev- 
enth Infantry. It was at this point that I joined the expedition. And as a very fair sam- 
ple of the laurels which military men may win in an Indian campaign by a zealous dis- 
charge of what they deem their duty, I will here state, in parenthesis, that after engag- 
ing in the expedition, some of the events of which I am about to relate, and undergo- 
ing fatigue, privations, and dangers equal to those of a campaign during the Rebel- 
lion, I found myself at the termination of the campaign again at Fort Riley in arrest. 
This is not mentioned in a fault-finding spirit. I have no fault to find. It is said that 
blessings sometimes come in disguise. Such proved to be true in this instance, al- 
though I must say the disguise for some little time was most perfect. 


From Fort Riley we marched to Fort Harker, a distance of ninety miles, where our 
force was strengthened by the addition of two more troops of cavalry. Halting only 
long enough to replenish our supplies, we next directed our march toward Fort 
Larned, near the Arkansas, about seventy miles to the southeast. A march from the 3d 
to the 7th of April brought us to Fort Larned. The agent for the Comanches and 
Kiowas accompanied us. At Fort Larned we found the agent of the Cheyennes, Arapa- 
hoes, and Apaches; from the latter we learned that he had, as requested, sent runners 
to the chiefs of his agency inviting them to the council, and that they had agreed to 
assemble near Fort Larned on the 10th of the month, requesting that the expedition 
would remain there until that date. To this request General Hancock acceded. 


ortLarned ..__ 


SSN eee res” 
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On the oth of April, while encamped awaiting the council, which was to be held the 
following day, a terrible snow-storm occurred, lasting all day until late in the evening. 
It was our good fortune to be in camp rather than on the march; had it been other- 
wise, we could not well have escaped without loss of life from the severe cold and 
blinding snow. The cavalry horses suffered seriously, and were only preserved by 
doubling their ration of oats, while to prevent their being frozen during the intensely 
cold night which followed, the guards were instructed to keep passing along the 
picket lines with a whip, and to keep the horses moving constantly. The snow was 
eight inches in depth. The council, which was to take place the next day, had to be 
postponed until the return of good weather. 


Now began the display of a kind of diplomacy for which the Indian is peculiar. The 
Cheyennes and a band of the Sioux were encamped on Pawnee Fork, about thirty 
miles above Fort Larned. They neither desired to move nearer to us nor have us ap- 
proach nearer to them. On the morning of the 11th they sent us word that they had 
started to visit us, but discovering a large herd of buffalo near their camp, they had 
stopped to procure a supply of meat. This message was not received with much confi- 
dence, nor was a buffalo-hunt deemed of sufficient importance to justify the Indians 
in breaking their engagement. General Hancock decided, however, to delay another 
day, when, if the Indians still failed to come in, he would move his command to the 
vicinity of their village and hold the conference there. 


Orders were issued on the evening of the 12th for the march to be resumed on the fol- 
lowing day. Later in the evening two chiefs of the “Dog Soldiers,” a band composed of 
the most warlike and troublesome Indians on the Plains, chiefly made up of 
Cheyennes, visited our camp. They were accompanied by a dozen warriors, and ex- 
pressed a desire to hold a conference with General Hancock, to which he assented. A 
large council fire was built in front of the General’s tent, and all the officers of his 
command assembled there. 


A tent had been erected for the accommodation of the chiefs a short distance from the 
General’s. Before they could feel equal to the occasion, and in order to obtain time to 
collect their thoughts, they desired that supper might be prepared for them, which 
was done. When finally ready they advanced from their tent to the council fire in sin- 
gle file, accompanied by their agent and an interpreter. Arrived at the fire, another 
brief delay ensued. No matter how pressing or momentous the occasion, an Indian 
invariably declines to engage in a council until he has filled his pipe and gone through 
with the important ceremony of a smoke. This attended to, the chiefs announced that 
they were ready “to talk.” 


They were then introduced to the principal officers of the group, and seemed much 
struck with the flashy uniforms of the few artillery officers who were present in all the 
glory of red horsehair plumes, aigulets, etc. The chiefs seemed puzzled to determine 
whether these insignia designated chieftains or medicine men. General Hancock be- 
gan the conference by a speech, in which he explained to the Indians his purpose in 
coming to see them, and what he expected of them in the future. He particularly in- 
formed them that he was not there to make war, but to promote peace. Then express- 
ing his regret that more of the chiefs had not visited him, he announced his intention 
of proceeding on the morrow with his command to the vicinity of their village and 
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there holding a council with all of the chiefs. Tall Bull, a fine, warlike-looking chief- 
tain, replied to General Hancock, but his speech contained nothing important, being 
made up of allusions to the growing scarcity of the buffalo, his love for the white man, 
and the usual hint that a donation in the way of refreshments would be highly accept- 
able; he added that he would have nothing new to say at the village. 


Several years prior to the events referred to, our people had captured from the Indi- 
ans two children. I believe they were survivors of the Chivington massacre at Sand 
Creek, Colorado. These children had been kindly cared for, and were being taught to 
lead a civilized mode of life. Their relatives, however, made demands for them, and 
we by treaty stipulation agreed to deliver them up. One of them, a little girl, had been 
cared for kindly in a family living near Denver, Colorado; the other, a boy, had been 
carried East to the States, and it was with great difficulty that the Government was 
able to learn his whereabouts and obtain possession of him. He was finally discov- 
ered, however, and sent to General Hancock, to be by him delivered up to his tribe. 


He accompanied the expedition, and was quite a curiosity for the time being. He was 
dressed comfortably, in accordance with civilized custom; and, having been taken 
from his people at so early an age, was apparently satisfied with the life he led. The 
Indians who came to our camp expressed a great desire to see him, and when he was 
brought into their presence they exhibited no emotion such as white men under simi- 
lar circumstances might be expected to show. They evidently were not pleased to see 
him clothed in the white man’s dress. The little fellow, then some eight or ten years of 
age, seemed little disposed to go back to his people. I saw him the following year in 
the village of his tribe; he then had lost all trace of civilization, had forgotten his 
knowledge of the English language, and was as shy and suspicious of the white men 
as any of his dusky comrades. From older persons of the tribe we learned that their 
first act after obtaining possession of him was to deprive him of his “store clothes,” 
and in their stead substitute the blanket and leggings. 


Rightly concluding that the Indians did not intend to come to our camp as they had at 
first agreed to, it was decided to move nearer to their village. On the morning follow- 
ing the conference held with the two chiefs of the “Dog Soldiers,” our entire force 
therefore marched from Fort Larned up Pawnee Fork in the direction of the main vil- 
lage, encamping the first night about twenty-one miles from the fort. Several parties 
of Indians were seen in our advance during the day, evidently watching our move- 
ments; while a heavy smoke, seen to rise in the direction of the Indian village, indi- 
cated that something more than usual was going on. This smoke we afterwards 
learned arose from the burning grass. The Indians, thinking to prevent us from en- 
camping in their vicinity, had set fire to and burned all the grass for miles in the di- 
rection from which they expected us. Before we arrived at our camping-ground we 
were met by several chiefs and warriors belonging to the Cheyennes and Sioux. 
Among the chiefs were Pawnee Killer of the Sioux, and White Horse of the 
Cheyennes. It was arranged that these chiefs should accept our hospitality and re- 
main with us during the night, and in the morning all the chiefs of the two tribes then 
in the village were to come to General Hancock’s headquarters and hold a council. On 
the morning of the 14th Pawnee Killer left our camp at an early hour, for the purpose, 
as he said, of going to the village to bring in the other chiefs to the council. Nine 
o’clock had been agreed upon as the hour at which the council should assemble. 
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The hour came, but the chiefs did not. Now an Indian council is not only often an im- 
portant but always an interesting occasion. And, somewhat like a famous recipe for 
making a certain dish, the first thing necessary in holding an Indian council is to get 
the Indian. Half-past nine o’clock came, and still we were lacking this one important 
part of the council. At this juncture Bull Bear, an influential chief among the 
Cheyennes, came in and reported that the chiefs were on their way to our camp, but 
would not be able to reach it for some time. This was a mere artifice to secure delay. 
General Hancock informed Bull Bear that as the chiefs could not arrive for some time, 
he would move his forces up the stream nearer to the village, and the council could be 
held at our camp that night. To this proposition Bull Bear gave his assent. 


At 11 a. m. we resumed the march, and had proceeded but a few miles when we wit- 
nessed one of the finest and most imposing military displays, prepared according to 
the Indian art of war, which it has ever been my lot to behold. It was nothing more 
nor less than an Indian line of battle drawn directly across our line of march; as if to 
say, Thus far and no further. Most of the Indians were mounted; all were bedecked in 
their brightest colors, their heads crowned with the brilliant war-bonnet, their lances 
bearing the crimson pennant, bows strung, and quivers full of barbed arrows. In ad- 
dition to these weapons, which with the hunting-knife and tomahawk are considered 
as forming the armament of the warrior, each one was supplied with either a breech- 
loading rifle or revolver, sometimes with both—the latter obtained through the wise 
foresight and strong love of fair play which prevails in the Indian Department, which, 
seeing that its wards are determined to fight, is equally determined that there shall be 
no advantage taken, but that the two sides shall be armed alike; proving, too, in this 
manner the wonderful liberality of our Government, which not only is able to furnish 
its soldiers with the latest improved style of breech-loaders to defend it and them- 
selves, but is equally able and willing to give the same pattern of arms to their com- 
mon foe. 


The only difference is, that the soldier, if he loses his weapon, is charged double price 
for it; while to avoid making any such charge against the Indian, his weapons are 
given him without conditions attached. In the line of battle before us there were sev- 
eral hundred Indians, while further to the rear and at different distances were other 
organized bodies acting apparently as reserves. Still further were small detachments 
who seemed to perform the duty of couriers, and were held in readiness to convey 
messages to the village. The ground beyond was favorable for an extended view, al- 
lowing the eye to sweep the plain for several miles. As far as the eye could reach small 
groups or individuals could be seen in the direction of the village; these were evi- 
dently parties of observation, whose sole object was to learn the result of our meeting 
with the main body and hasten with the news to the village. 


For a few moments appearances seemed to foreshadow anything but a peaceful issue. 
The infantry was in the advance, followed closely by the artillery, while my command, 
the cavalry, was marching on the flank. General Hancock, who was riding with his 
staff at the head of the column, coming suddenly in view of the wild fantastic battle 
array, which extended far to our right and left and not more than half a mile in our 
front, hastily sent orders to the infantry, artillery, and cavalry to form line of battle, 
evidently determined that if war was intended we should be prepared. The cavalry, 
being the last to form on the right, came into line on a gallop, and, without waiting to 
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align the ranks carefully, the command was given to “draw sabre.” As the bright 
blades flashed from their scabbards into the morning sunlight, and the infantry 
brought their muskets to a carry, a most beautiful and wonderfully interesting sight 
was spread out before and around us, presenting a contrast which, to a military eye, 
could but be striking. Here in battle array, facing each other, were the representatives 
of civilized and barbarous warfare. The one, with but few modifications, stood clothed 
in the same rude style of dress, bearing the same patterned shield and weapon that 
his ancestors had borne centuries before; the other confronted him in the dress and 
supplied with the implements of war which the most advanced stage of civilization 
had pronounced the most perfect. 


Was the comparative superiority of these two classes to be subjected to the mere test 
of war here? Such seemed the prevailing impression on both sides. All was eager anx- 
iety and expectation. Neither side seemed to comprehend the object or intentions of 
the other; each was waiting for the other to deliver the first blow. A more beautiful 
battle-ground could not have been chosen. Not a bush or even the slightest irregular- 
ity of ground intervened between the two lines which now stood frowning and facing 
each other. Chiefs could be seen riding along the line as if directing and exhorting 
their braves to deeds of heroism. 


After a few moments of painful suspense, General Hancock, accompanied by General 
A. J. Smith and other officers, rode forward, and through an interpreter invited the 
chiefs to meet us midway, for the purpose of an interview. In response to this invita- 
tion Roman Nose, bearing a white flag, accompanied by Bull Bear, White Horse, Gray 
Beard, and Medicine Wolf on the part of the Cheyennes, and Pawnee Killer, Bad 
Wound, Tall Bear that Walks under the Ground, Left Hand, Little Bear, and Little 
Bull on the part of the Sioux, rode forward to the middle of the open space between 
the two lines. Here we shook hands with all of the chiefs, most of them exhibiting un- 
mistakable signs of gratification at this apparently peaceful termination of our en- 
counter. General Hancock very naturally inquired the object of the hostile attitude 
displayed before us, saying to the chiefs that if war was their object we were ready 
then and there to participate. Their immediate answer was that they did not desire 
war, but were peacefully disposed. They were then told that we would continue our 
march toward the village, and encamp near it, but would establish such regulations 
that none of the soldiers would be permitted to approach or disturb them. An ar- 
rangement was then effected by which the chiefs were to assemble at General Han- 
cock’s headquarters as soon as our camp was pitched. The interview then terminated, 
and the Indians moved off in the direction of their village, we following leisurely in 
rear. 


A march of a few miles brought us in sight of the village, which was situated in a 
beautiful grove on the banks of the stream up which we had been marching. The vil- 
lage consisted of upwards of three hundred lodges, a small fraction over half belong- 
ing to the Cheyennes, the remainder to the Sioux. Like all Indian encampments, the 
ground chosen was a most romantic spot, and at the same time fulfilled in every re- 
spect the requirements of a good camping-ground; wood, water, and grass were 
abundant. The village was placed on a wide, level plateau, while on the north and 
west, at a short distance off, rose high bluffs, which admirably served as a shelter 
against the cold winds which at that season of the year prevail from these directions. 
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Our tents were pitched within half a mile of the village. Guards were placed between 
to prevent intrusion upon our part. A few of the Indian ponies found grazing near our 
camp were caught and returned to them, to show that our intentions were at least 
neighborly. We had scarcely pitched our tents when Roman Nose, Bull Bear, Gray 
Beard, and Medicine Wolf, all prominent chiefs of the Cheyennes, came into camp, 
with the information that upon our approach their women and children had all fled 
from the village, alarmed by the presence of so many soldiers, and imagining a sec- 
ond Chivington massacre to be intended. General Hancock insisted that they should 
all return, promising protection and good treatment to all; that if the camp was aban- 
doned he would hold it responsible. 


The chiefs then stated their belief in their ability to recall the fugitives, could they be 
furnished with horses to overtake them. This was accordingly done, and two of them 
set out mounted on two of our horses. An agreement was also entered into at the 
same time that one of our interpreters, Ed. Gurrier, a half-breed Cheyenne who was 
in the employ of the Government, should remain in the village and report every two 
hours as to whether any Indians were leaving the village. This was about seven o’clock 
in the evening. At half-past nine the half-breed returned to headquarters, with the in- 
telligence that all the chiefs and warriors were saddling up to leave, under circum- 
stances showing that they had no intention of returning, such as packing up such arti- 
cles as could be carried with them, and cutting and destroying their lodges, this last 
being done to obtain small pieces for temporary shelter. 


I had retired to my tent, which was located some few hundred yards from that of Gen- 
eral Hancock, when a messenger from the latter awakened me with the information 
that General Hancock desired my presence at his tent. Imagining a movement on the 
part of the Indians, I made no delay in responding to the summons. General Hancock 
briefly stated the situation of affairs, and directed me to mount my command as 
quickly and as silently as possible, surround the Indian village, and prevent the de- 
parture of its inhabitants. Easily said, but not so easily done. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, silence not being necessary, I could have returned to my camp, and by a few 
blasts from the trumpet placed every soldier in his saddle almost as quickly as it has 
taken time to write this sentence. No bugle calls must be sounded; we were to adopt 
some of the stealth of the Indian—how successfully remains to be seen. 


By this time every soldier, officers as well as men, was in his tent sound asleep. How 
to awaken them and impart to each the necessary order? First going to the tent of the 
adjutant and arousing him, I procured an experienced assistant in my labors. Next 
the captains of companies were awakened and orders imparted to them. They in turn 
transmitted the order to the first sergeant, who similarly aroused the men. It has of- 
ten surprised me to observe the alacrity with which disciplined soldiers, experienced 
in campaigning, will hasten to prepare themselves for the march in an emergency like 
this. No questions are asked, no time is wasted. 


A soldier’s toilet, on an Indian campaign, is a simple affair, and requires little time for 
arranging. His clothes are gathered up hurriedly, no matter how, so long as he retains 
possession of them. The first object is to get his horse saddled and bridled, and until 
this is done his own toilet is a matter of secondary importance, and one button or 
hook must do the duty of half a dozen. 
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When his horse is ready for the mount the rider will be seen completing his own 
equipment; stray buttons will receive attention, arms be overhauled, spurs re- 
strapped; then, if there still remain a few spare moments, the homely black pipe is 
filled and lighted, and the soldier’s preparation is completed. 


The night was all that could be desired for the success of our enterprise. The air was 
mild and pleasant; the moon, although nearly full, kept almost constantly behind the 
clouds, as if to screen us in our hazardous undertaking. I say hazardous, because 
there were none of us who imagined for one moment that if the Indians discovered us 
in our attempt to surround them and their village, we would escape without a fight—a 
fight, too, in which the Indians, sheltered behind the trunks of the stately forest trees 
under which their lodges were pitched, would possess all the advantage. 


General Hancock, anticipating that the Indians would discover our approach, and 
that a fight would ensue, ordered the artillery and infantry under arms, to await the 
result of our moonlight venture. My command was soon in the saddle, and silently 
making its way toward the village. Instructions had been given forbidding all conver- 
sation except in a whisper. Sabres were so disposed of as to prevent clanging. Taking 
a camp-fire which we could see in the village as our guiding point, we made a detour 
so as to place the village between ourselves and the infantry. 


Occasionally the moon would peep out from behind the clouds and enable us to catch 
a hasty glance at the village. Here and there under the thick foliage we could see the 
white, conical-shaped lodges. Were their inmates slumbering, unaware of our close 
proximity, or were their dusky defenders concealed, as well they might have been, 
along the banks of the Pawnee, quietly awaiting our approach, and prepared to greet 
us with their well-known war-whoop? These were questions that were probably sug- 
gested to the mind of each individual of my command. If we were discovered ap- 
proaching in the stealthy, suspicious manner which characterized our movements, 
the hour being midnight, it would require a more confiding nature than that of the 
Indian to assign a friendly or peaceful motive to our conduct. The same flashes of 
moonlight which gave us hurried glimpses of the village enabled us to see our own 
column of horsemen stretching its silent length far into the dim darkness, and wind- 
ing its course, like some huge anaconda about to envelop its victim. 


The method by which it was determined to establish a cordon of armed troopers 
about the fated village, was to direct the march in a circle, with the village in the cen- 
tre, the commanding officer of each rear troop halting his command at the proper 
point, and deploying his men similarly to a line of skirmishers—the entire circle, 
when thus formed, facing toward the village, and distant from it perhaps a few hun- 
dred yards. 


No sooner was our line completely formed than the moon, as if deeming darkness no 
longer essential to our success, appeared from behind her screen and lighted up the 
entire scene. And a beautiful scene it was. The great circle of troops, each individual 
of which sat on his steed silent as a statue, the beautiful and in some places dense fo- 
liage of the cotton trees sheltering and shading the bleached, skin-clad lodges of the 
red man, while in the midst of all murmured undisturbedly in its channel the little 
stream on whose banks the village was located, 
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all combined to produce an artistic effect, as beautiful as it was interesting. But we 
were not there to study artistic effects. The next step was to determine whether we 
had captured an inhabited village, involving almost necessarily a fierce conflict with 
its savage occupants, or whether the red man had again proven too wily and crafty for 
his more civilized brothers. 


Directing the entire line of troopers to remain mounted with carbines held at the “ad- 
vance,” I dismounted, and taking with me Gurrier, the half-breed, Dr. Coates, one of 
our medical staff, and Lieutenant Moylan, the adjutant, proceeded on our hands and 
knees toward the village. The prevailing opinion was that the Indians were still 
asleep. I desired to approach near enough to the lodges to enable the half-breed to 
hail the village in the Indian tongue, and if possible establish friendly relations at 
once. It became a question of prudence with us, which we discussed in whispers as we 
proceeded on our “Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are creeping,” how far from our 
horses and how near to the village we dared to go. If so few of us were discovered en- 
tering the village in this questionable manner, it was more than probable that, like 
the returners of stolen property, we should be suitably rewarded and no questions 
asked. 


The opinions of Gurrier, the half-breed, were eagerly sought for and generally de- 
ferred to. His wife, a full-blooded Cheyenne, was a resident of the village. This with 
him was an additional reason for wishing a peaceful termination to our efforts. When 
we had passed over two-thirds of the distance between our horses and the village, it 
was deemed best to make our presence known. Thus far not a sound had been heard 
to disturb the stillness of the night. Gurrier called out at the top of his voice in the 
Cheyenne tongue. The only response came from the throats of a score or more of In- 
dian dogs which set up a fierce barking. At the same time one or two of our party as- 
serted that they saw figures moving beneath the trees. Gurrier repeated his summons, 
but with no better result than before. 


A hurried consultation ensued. The presence of so many dogs in the village was re- 
garded by the half-breed as almost positive assurance that the Indians were still 
there. Yet it was difficult to account for their silence. Gurrier in a loud tone repeated 
who he was, and that our mission was a friendly one. Still no answer. He then gave it 
as his opinion that the Indians were on the alert, and were probably waiting in the 
shadow of the trees for us to approach nearer, when they would pounce upon us. This 
comforting opinion induced another conference. We must ascertain the truth of the 
matter; our party could do this as well as a large number, and to go back and send an- 
other party in our stead could not be thought of. 


Forward was the verdict. Each one grasped his revolver, resolved to do his best, 
whether it was in running or fighting. I think most of us would have preferred to take 
our own chances at running. We had approached near enough to see that some of the 
lodges were detached some distance from the main encampment. Selecting the near- 
est of these, we directed our advance on it. While all of us were full of the spirit of ad- 
venture, and were further encouraged with the idea that we were in the discharge of 
our duty, there was scarcely one of us who would not have felt more comfortable if we 
could have got back to our horses without loss of pride. Yet nothing, under the cir- 
cumstances, but a positive order would have induced any one to withdraw. 
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The doctor, who was a great wag, even in moments of greatest danger, could not re- 
strain his propensities in this direction. When everything before us was being 
weighed and discussed in the most serious manner, he remarked: “General, this re- 
calls to my mind those beautiful lines: 


‘Backward, turn backward, O Time, in thy flight, 
Make me a child again just for to-night—’ 
this night of all others.” 


Cautiously approaching, on all fours, to within a few yards of the nearest lodge, occa- 
sionally halting and listening to discover evidence as to whether the village was de- 
serted or not, we finally decided that the Indians had fled before the arrival of the 
cavalry, and that none but empty lodges were before us. This conclusion somewhat 
emboldened as well as accelerated our progress. Arriving at the first lodge, one of our 
party raised the curtain or mat which served as a door, and the doctor and myself en- 
tered. 


The interior of the lodge was dimly lighted by the decaying embers of a small fire built 
in the centre. All around us were to be seen the usual adornments and articles which 
constitute the household effects of an Indian family. Buffalo robes were spread like 
carpets over the floor; head-mats, used to recline upon, were arranged as if for the 
comfort of their owners; parfleches, a sort of Indian bandbox, with their contents ap- 
parently undisturbed, were to be found carefully stowed away under the edges or bor- 
ders of the lodge. These, with the door-mats, paint-bags, rawhide ropes, and other ar- 
ticles of Indian equipment, were left as if the owners had only absented themselves 
for a brief period. To complete the picture of an Indian lodge, over the fire hung a 
camp-kettle, in which, by means of the dim light of the fire, we could see what had 
been intended for the supper of the late occupants of the lodge. 


The doctor, ever on the alert to discover additional items of knowledge, whether per- 
taining to history or science, snuffed the savory odors which arose from the dark re- 
cesses of the mysterious kettle. Casting about the lodge for some instrument to aid 
him in his pursuit of knowledge, he found a horn spoon, with which he began his in- 
vestigation of the contents, finally succeeding in getting possession of a fragment 
which might have been the half of a duck or rabbit, judging merely from its size. “Ah!” 
said the doctor, in his most complacent manner, “here is the opportunity I have long 
been waiting for. I have often desired to test and taste of the Indian mode of cooking. 
What do you suppose this is?” holding up the dripping morsel. Unable to obtain the 
desired information, the doctor, whose naturally good appetite had been sensibly 
sharpened by his recent exercise a la quadrupéde, set to with a will and ate heartily of 
the mysterious contents of the kettle. “What can this be?” again inquired the doctor. 
He was only satisfied on one point, that it was delicious—a dish fit for a king. Just 
then Gurrier, the half-breed, entered the lodge. He could solve the mystery, having 
spent years among the Indians. To him the doctor appealed for information. Fishing 
out a huge piece, and attacking it with the voracity of a hungry wolf, he was not long 
in determining what the doctor had supped so heartily upon. His first words settled 
the mystery: “Why, this is dog.” I will not attempt to repeat the few but emphatic 
words uttered by the heartily disgusted member of the medical fraternity as he 
rushed from the lodge. 
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Other members of our small party had entered other lodges, only to find them, like 
the first, deserted. But little of the furniture belonging to the lodges had been taken, 
showing how urgent and hasty had been the flight of the owners. To aid in the exami- 
nation of the village, reinforcements were added to our party, and an exploration of 
each lodge was determined upon. At the same time a messenger was despatched to 
General Hancock, informing him of the flight of the Indians. Some of the lodges were 
closed by having brush or timber piled up against the entrance, as if to preserve the 
contents. Others had huge pieces cut from their sides, these pieces evidently being 
carried away to furnish temporary shelter to the fugitives. In most of the lodges the 
fires were still burning. 


I had entered several without discovering anything important. Finally, in company 
with the doctor, I arrived at one, the interior of which was quite dark, the fire having 
almost died out. Procuring a lighted fagot, I prepared to explore it, as I had done the 
others; but no sooner had I entered the lodge than my fagot failed me, leaving me in 
total darkness. Handing it out to the doctor to be relighted, I began feeling my way 
about the interior of the lodge. I had almost made the circuit when my hand came in 
contact with a human foot; at the same time a voice unmistakably Indian, and which 
evidently came from the owner of the foot, convinced me that I was not alone. My 
first impression was that in their hasty flight the Indians had gone off leaving this one 
asleep. My next, very naturally, related to myself. I would have gladly placed myself 
on the outside of the lodge, and there matured plans for interviewing its occupant; 
but unfortunately to reach the entrance of the lodge I must either pass over or around 
the owner of the before-mentioned foot and voice. 


Could I have been convinced that among its other possessions there was neither tom- 
ahawk nor scalping-knife, pistol nor war-club, or any similar article of the noble red 
man’s toilet, I would have risked an attempt to escape through the low narrow open- 
ing of the lodge; but who ever saw an Indian without one or all these interesting trin- 
kets? Had I made the attempt, I should have expected to encounter either the keen 
edge of the scalping-knife or the blow of the tomahawk, and to have engaged in a 
questionable struggle for life. This would not do. I crouched in silence for a few mo- 
ments, hoping the doctor would return with the lighted fagot. I need not say that each 
succeeding moment spent in the darkness of that lodge seemed like an age. I could 
hear a slight movement on the part of my unknown neighbor, which did not add to 
my comfort. Why does not the doctor return? 


At last I discovered the approach of a light on the outside. When it neared the en- 
trance I called to the doctor and informed him that an Indian was in the lodge, and 
that he had better have his weapons ready for a conflict. I had, upon discovering the 
foot, drawn my hunting-knife from its scabbard, and now stood waiting the dénoue- 
ment. With his lighted fagot in one hand and cocked revolver in the other, the doctor 
cautiously entered the lodge. And there, directly between us, wrapped in a buffalo- 
robe, lay the cause of my anxiety—a little Indian girl, probably ten years old; not a 
full-blood, but a half-breed. She was terribly frightened at finding herself in our 
hands, with none of her people near. Why was she left behind in this manner? Gur- 
rier, our half-breed interpreter, was called in. His inquiries were soon answered. The 
little girl, who at first was an object of our curiosity, became at once an object of pity. 
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The Indians, an unusual thing for them to do toward their own blood, had wilfully de- 
serted her; but this, alas! was the least of their injuries to her. After being shamefully 
abandoned by the entire village, a few of the young men of the tribe returned to the 
deserted lodge, and upon the person of this little girl committed outrages, the details 
of which are too sickening for these pages. She was carried to the fort and placed un- 
der the care of kind hands and warm hearts, where everything was done for her com- 
fort that was possible. Other parties in exploring the deserted village found an old, 
decrepit Indian of the Sioux tribe, who also had been deserted, owing to his infirmi- 
ties and inability to travel with the tribe. He also was kindly cared for by the authori- 
ties of the fort. 


Nothing was gleaned from our search of the village which might indicate the direction 
of the flight. General Hancock, on learning the situation of affairs, despatched some 
companies of infantry to the deserted village, with orders to replace the cavalry and 
protect the village and its contents from disturbance until its final disposition could 
be determined upon. Starting my command back to our camp near General Han- 
cock’s headquarters, I galloped on in advance to report the particulars to the General. 
It was then decided that with eight troops of cavalry I should start in pursuit of the 
Indians at early dawn on the following morning (April 15). There was no sleep for my 
command the remainder of the night, the time being fully occupied in preparation for 
the march, neither the extent nor direction of which was known. 


Mess kits were overhauled, and fresh supplies of coffee, sugar, flour, and the other ar- 
ticles which go to supply the soldier’s larder, were laid in. Blankets were carefully 
rolled so as to occupy as little space as possible; every useless pound of luggage was 
discarded, for in making a rapid pursuit after Indians, much of the success depends 
upon the lightness of the order of march. Saratoga trunks and their accompaniments 
are at a discount. Never was the old saying that in Rome one must do as Romans do 
more aptly illustrated than on an Indian campaign. 


The Indian, knowing that his safety either on offensive or defensive movements de- 
pends in a great measure upon the speed and endurance of his horse, takes advantage 
of every circumstance which will favor either the one or the other. To this end he di- 
vests himself of all superfluous dress and ornament when preparing for rapid move- 
ments. The white man, if he hopes for success, must adopt the same rule of action, 
and encumber his horse as little as possible. Something besides well-filled mess 
chests and carefully rolled blankets is necessary in preparing for an Indian campaign. 
Arms must be reéxamined, cartridge-boxes refilled, so that each man should carry 
about one hundred rounds of ammunition “on his person,” while each troop com- 
mander must see that in the company wagon there are placed a few boxes of reserve 
ammunition. Then, when the equipment of the soldier has been attended to, his 
horse, without whose assistance he is helpless, must be looked after; loose shoes are 
tightened by the driving of an additional nail, and to accomplish this one may see the 
company blacksmith, a soldier, with the few simple tools of his kit on the ground be- 
side him, hurriedly fastening the last shoe by the uncertain light of a candle held in 
the hands of the rider of the horse, their mutual labor being varied at times by queries 
as to “How long shall we be gone?” “I wonder if we will catch Mr. Lo?” “If we do, we'll 
make it lively for him.” So energetic had everybody been that before daylight every- 
thing was in readiness for the start. 
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In addition to the regularly organized companies of soldiers which made up the pur- 
suing column, I had with me a detachment of white scouts or Plainsmen, and one of 
friendly Indians, the latter belonging to the tribe of Delawares, once so famous in In- 
dian wars. Of the Indians one only could speak English; he acted as interpreter for 
the party. Among the white scouts were numbered some of the most noted of their 
class. The most prominent man among them was “Wild Bill,” whose highly varied ca- 
reer was made the subject of an illustrated sketch in one of the popular monthly peri- 
odicals a few years ago. “Wild Bill” was a strange character, just the one which a nov- 
elist might gloat over. 


He was a Plainsman in every sense of the word, yet unlike any other of his class. In 
person he was about six feet one in height, straight as the straightest of the warriors 
whose implacable foe he was; broad shoulders, well-formed chest and limbs, and a 
face strikingly handsome; a sharp, clear, blue eye, which stared you straight in the 
face when in conversation; a finely-shaped nose, inclined to be aquiline; a well-turned 
mouth, with lips partially concealed by a handsome moustache. His hair and com- 
plexion were those of the perfect blond. The former was worn in uncut ringlets falling 
carelessly over his powerfully formed shoulders. Add to this figure a costume blend- 
ing the immaculate neatness of the dandy with the extravagant taste and style of the 
frontiersman, and you have Wild Bill, then as now, the most famous scout on the 
Plains. Whether on foot or on horseback, he was one of the most perfect types of 
physical manhood I ever saw. 


Of his courage there could be no question; it had been brought to the test on too 
many occasions to admit of a doubt. His skill in the use of the rifle and pistol was 
unerring; while his deportment was exactly the opposite of what might be expected 
from a man of his surroundings. It was entirely free from all bluster or bravado. He 
seldom spoke of himself unless requested to do so. His conversation, strange to say, 
never bordered either on the vulgar or blasphemous. His influence among the fron- 
tiersmen was unbounded, his word was law; and many are the personal quarrels and 
disturbances which he has checked among his comrades by his simple announcement 
that “this has gone far enough,” if need be followed by the ominous warning that 
when persisted in or renewed the quarreller “must settle it with me.” “Wild Bill” is 
anything but a quarrelsome man; yet no one but himself can enumerate the many 
conflicts in which he has been engaged, and which have almost invariably resulted in 
the death of his adversary. 


I have a personal knowledge of at least half a dozen men whom he has at various 
times killed, one of these being at the time a member of my command. Others have 
been severely wounded, yet he always escapes unhurt. On the Plains every man 
openly carries his belt with its invariable appendages, knife and revolver, often two of 
the latter. Wild Bill always carried two handsome ivory-handled revolvers of the large 
size; he was never seen without them. Where this is the common custom, brawls or 
personal difficulties are seldom if ever settled by blows. The quarrel is not from a 
word to a blow, but from a word to the revolver, and he who can draw and fire first is 
the best man. No civil law reaches him; none is applied for. In fact there is no law rec- 
ognized beyond the frontier but that of “might makes right.” Should death result from 
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the quarrel, as it usually does, no coroner’s jury is impanelled to learn the cause of 
death, and the survivor is not arrested. 

But instead of these old-fashioned proceedings, a meeting of citizens takes place, the 
survivor is requested to be present when the circumstances of the homicide are in- 
quired into, and the unfailing verdict of “justifiable,” “self-defence,” etc., is pro- 
nounced and the law stands vindicated. That justice is often deprived of a victim 
there is not a doubt. Yet in all of the many affairs of this kind in which “Wild Bill” has 
performed a part, and which have come to my knowledge, there is not a single in- 
stance in which the verdict of twelve fair-minded men would not be pronounced in 
his favor. That the even tenor of his way continues to be disturbed by little events of 
this description may be inferred from an item which has been floating lately through 
the columns of the press, and which states that “the funeral of ‘Jim Bludso,’ who was 
killed the other day by ‘Wild Bill,’ took place to-day.” It then adds: “The funeral ex- 
penses were borne by ‘Wild Bill.”” What could be more thoughtful than this? Not only 
to send a fellow mortal out of the world, but to pay the expenses of the transit. 


Chap. IV. - THE PONY EXPRESS 


From “Roughing It.” by Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 


In a little while all interest was taken up in stretching our necks and watching for the 
“pony-rider”—the fleet messenger who sped across the continent from St. Joe to 
Sacramento, carrying letters nineteen hundred miles in eight days! Think of that for 
perishable horse and human flesh and blood to do! The pony-rider was usually a little 
bit of a man, brimful of spirit and endurance. No matter what time of the day or night 
his watch came on, and no matter whether it was winter or summer, raining, snow- 
ing, hailing, or sleeting, or whether his “beat” was a level straight road or a crazy trail 
over mountain crags and precipices, or whether it led through peaceful regions or re- 
gions that swarmed with hostile Indians, he must be always ready to leap into the 
saddle and be off like the wind! 


There was no idling-time for a pony-rider on duty. He rode fifty miles without stop- 
ping, by daylight, moonlight, starlight, or through the blackness of darkness—just as 
it happened. He rode a splendid horse that was born for a racer and fed and lodged 
like a gentleman; kept him at his utmost speed for ten miles, and then, as he came 
crashing up to the station where stood two men holding fast a fresh, impatient steed, 
the transfer of rider and mail-bag was made in the twinkling of an eye, and away flew 
the eager pair and were out of sight before the spectator could get hardly the ghost of 
a look. 


Both rider and horse went “flying light.” The rider’s dress was thin, and fitted close; 
he wore a “roundabout,” and a skull-cap, and tucked his pantaloons into his boot- 
tops like a race-rider. He carried no arms—he carried nothing that was not absolutely 
necessary, for even the postage on his literary freight was worth five dollars a letter. 
He got but little frivolous correspondence to carry—his bag had business letters in it, 
mostly. His horse was stripped of all unnecessary weight, too. He wore a little wafer 
of a racing-saddle, and no visible blanket. He wore light shoes, or none at all. 


The little flat mail-pockets strapped under the rider’s thighs would each hold about 
the bulk of a child’s primer. They held many and many an important business chapter 
and newspaper letter, but these were written on paper as airy and thin as gold-leaf, 
nearly, and thus bulk and weight were economized. The stagecoach traveled about a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty-five miles a day (twenty-four hours), the pony- 
rider about two hundred and fifty. 
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There were about eighty pony-riders in the saddle all the time, night and day, stretch- 
ing in a long, scattering procession from the Missouri to California, forty flying east- 
ward, and forty toward the west, and among them making four hundred gallant 
horses earn a stirring livelihood and see a deal of scenery every single day in the year. 
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We had had a consuming desire, from the beginning, to see a pony-rider, but some- 
how or other all that passed us and all that met us managed to streak by in the night, 
and so we heard only a whiz and a hail, and the swift phantom of the desert was gone 
before we could get our heads out of the windows. But now we were expecting one 
along every moment, and would see him in broad daylight. Presently the driver ex- 
claims: 


“Here he comes!” 


Every neck is stretched further, and every eye strained wider. Away across the endless 
dead level of the prairie a black speck appears against the sky, and it is plain that it 
moves. Well, I should think so! In a second or two it becomes a horse and rider, rising 
and falling, rising and falling—sweeping toward us nearer and nearer—growing more 
and more distinct, more and more sharply defined—nearer and still nearer, and the 
flutter of the hoofs comes faintly to the ear—another instant a whoop and a hurrah 
from our upper deck, a wave of the rider’s hand, but no reply, and man and horse 
burst past our excited faces, and go winging away like a belated fragment of a storm! 


So sudden is it all, and so like a flash of unreal fancy, that but for the flake of white 
foam left quivering and perishing on a mail-sack after the vision had flashed by and 
disappeared, we might have doubted whether we had seen any actual horse and man 
at all, maybe. 
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Chap. V. - SLADE 
From “Roughing It.” By Mark Twain 


There was much magic in that name, Slade! Day or night, now, I stood always ready 
to drop any subject in hand, to listen to something new about Slade and his ghastly 
exploits. Even before we got to Overland City, we had begun to hear about Slade and 
his “division” (for he was a “division-agent”) on the Overland; and from the hour we 
had left Overland City we had heard drivers and conductors talk about only three 
things—“Californy,” the Nevada silver mines, and this desperado Slade. And a deal 
the most of the talk was about Slade. 


We had gradually come to have a realizing sense of the fact that Slade was a man 
whose heart and hands and soul were steeped in the blood of the offenders against his 
dignity; a man who awfully avenged all injuries, affronts, insults or slights, of what- 
ever kind—on the spot if he could, years afterward if lack of earlier opportunity com- 
pelled it; a man whose hate tortured him day and night till vengeance appeased it— 
and not an ordinary vengeance either, but his enemy’s absolute death—nothing less; a 
man whose face would light up with a terrible joy when he surprised a foe and had 
him at a disadvantage. A high and efficient servant of the Overland, an outlaw among 
outlaws and yet their relentless scourge, Slade was at once the most bloody, the most 
dangerous, and the most valuable citizen that inhabited the savage fastnesses of the 
mountains. 


Really and truly, two-thirds of the talk of drivers and conductors had been about this 
man Slade, ever since the day before we reached Julesburg. In order that the Eastern 
reader may have a clear conception of what a Rocky Mountain desperado is, in his 
highest state of development, I will reduce all this mass of overland gossip to one 
straightforward narrative, and present it in the following shape: 


Joseph Alfred “Jack” Slade was born in Illinois, of good parentage. At about twenty- 
six years of age he killed a man in a quarrel and fled the country. At St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, he joined one of the early California-bound emigrant trains, and was given the 
post of trainmaster. One day on the plains he had an angry dispute with one of his 
wagon-drivers, and both drew their revolvers. But the driver was the quicker artist, 
and had his weapon cocked first. So Slade said it was a pity to waste life on so small a 
matter, and proposed that the pistols be thrown on the ground and the quarrel settled 
by a fist-fight. The unsuspecting driver agreed, and threw down his pistol—where- 
upon Slade laughed at his simplicity, and shot him dead! 
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He made his escape, and lived a wild life for awhile, dividing his time between fight- 
ing Indians and avoiding an Illinois Sheriff, who had been sent to arrest him for his 
first murder. It is said that in one Indian battle he killed three savages with his own 
hand, and afterward cut their ears off and sent them, with his compliments, to the 
chief of the tribe. 
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Slade soon gained a name for fearless resolution, and this was sufficient merit to pro- 
cure for him the important post of overland division-agent at Julesburg, in place of 
Mr. Jules, removed. For some time previously, the company’s horses had been fre- 
quently stolen, and the coaches delayed, by gangs of outlaws, who were wont to laugh 
at the idea of any man’s having the temerity to resent such outrages. Slade resented 
them promptly. The outlaws soon found that the new agent was a man who did not 
fear anything that breathed the breath of life. He made short work of all offenders. 
The result was that delays ceased, the company’s property was let alone, and, no mat- 
ter what happened or who suffered, Slade’s coaches went through, every time! True, 
in order to bring about this wholesome change, Slade had to kill several men—some 
say three, others say four, and others six—but the world was the richer for their loss. 


The first prominent difficulty he had was with the ex-agent Jules, who bore the repu- 
tation of being a reckless and desperate man himself. Jules hated Slade for supplant- 
ing him, and a good fair occasion for a fight was all he was waiting for. By-and-by 
Slade dared to employ a man whom Jules had once discharged. Next, Slade seized a 
team of stage-horses which he accused Jules of having driven off and hidden some- 
where for his own use. War was declared, and for a day or two the two men walked 
warily about the streets, seeking each other, Jules armed with a double-barreled shot- 
gun, and Slade with his history-creating revolver. Finally, as Slade stepped into a 
store, Jules poured the contents of his gun into him from behind the door. Slade was 
pluck, and Jules got several bad pistol wounds in return. Then both men fell, and 
were carried to their respective lodgings, both swearing that better aim should do 
deadlier work next time. Both were bed-ridden a long time, but Jules got on his feet 
first, and gathering his possessions together, packed them on a couple of mules, and 
fled to the Rocky Mountains to gather strength in safety against the day of reckoning. 
For many months he was not seen or heard of, and was gradually dropped out of the 
remembrance of all save Slade himself. But Slade was not the man to forget him. On 
the contrary, common report said that Slade kept a reward standing for his capture, 
dead or alive! 


After awhile, seeing that Slade’s energetic administration had restored peace and or- 
der to one of the worst divisions of the road, the Overland Stage Company transferred 
him to the Rocky Ridge division in the Rocky Mountains, to see if he could perform a 
like miracle there. It was the very paradise of outlaws and desperadoes. There was ab- 
solutely no semblance of law there. Violence was the rule. Force was the only recog- 
nized authority. The commonest misunderstandings were settled on the spot with the 
revolver or the knife. Murders were done in open day, and with sparkling frequency, 
and nobody thought of inquiring into them. It was considered that the parties who 
did the killing had their private reasons for it; for other people to meddle would have 
been looked upon as indelicate. After a murder, all the Rocky Mountain etiquette re- 
quired of a spectator was, that he should help the gentleman bury his game—other- 
wise his churlishness would surely be remembered against him the first time he killed 
a man himself and needed a neighborly turn in interring him. 


Slade took up his residence sweetly and peacefully in the midst of this hive of horse- 
thieves and assassins, and the very first time one of them aired his insolent swagger- 
ings in his presence he shot him dead! He began a raid on the outlaws, and in a singu- 
larly short space of time he had completely stopped their depredations on the stage 
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stock, recovered a large number of stolen horses, killed several of the worst despera- 
does of the district, and gained such a dread ascendency over the rest that they re- 
spected him, admired him, feared him, obeyed him! He wrought the same marvelous 
change in the ways of the community that had marked his administration at Overland 
City. He captured two men who had stolen Overland stock, and with his own hands 
he hanged them. He was supreme judge in his district, and he was jury and execu- 
tioner likewise—and not only in the case of offenses against his employers, but 
against passing emigrants as well. On one occasion some emigrants had their stock 
lost or stolen, and told Slade, who chanced to visit their camp. With a single compan- 
ion he rode to a ranch, the owners of which he suspected, and, opening the door, 
commenced firing, killing three, and wounding the fourth. 


From a bloodthirstily interesting little Montana book I take this paragraph: 


While on the road, Slade held absolute sway. He would ride down to a station, get 
into a quarrel, turn the house out of windows, and maltreat the occupants most cru- 
elly. The unfortunates had no means of redress, and were compelled to recuperate as 
best they could. On one of these occasions, it is said he killed the father of the fine lit- 
tle half-breed boy Jemmy, whom he adopted, and who lived with his widow after his 
execution. Stories of Slade’s hanging men, and of innumerable assaults, shootings, 
stabbings, and beatings, in which he was a principal actor, form part of the legends of 
the stage line. As for minor quarrels and shootings, it is absolutely certain that a 
minute history of Slade’s life would be one long record of such practices. 


Slade was a matchless marksman with a navy revolver. The legends say that one 
morning at Rocky Ridge, when he was feeling comfortable, he saw a man approach- 
ing who had offended him some days before—observe the fine memory he had for 
matters like that—and, “Gentlemen,” said Slade, drawing, “it is a good twenty-yard 
shot—I’ll clip the third button on his coat!” Which he did. The bystanders all admired 
it. And they all attended the funeral, too. 


On one occasion a man who kept a little whisky-shelf at the station did something 
which angered Slade—and went and made his will. A day or two afterward Slade 
came in and called for some brandy. The man reached under the counter (ostensibly 
to get a bottle—possibly to get something else), but Slade smiled upon him that pecu- 
liarly bland and satisfied smile of his which the neighbors had long ago learned to 
recognize as a death warrant in disguise, and told him to “none of that!—pass out the 
high-priced article.” So the poor barkeeper had to turn his back and get the high- 
priced brandy from the shelf; and when he faced around again he was looking into 
the muzzle of Slade’s pistol. “And the next instant,” added my informant, impres- 
sively, “he was one of the deadest men that ever lived.” 


The stage-drivers and conductors told us that sometimes Slade would leave a hated 
enemy wholly unmolested, unnoticed and unmentioned, for weeks together—had 
done it once or twice, at any rate. And some said they believed he did it in order to lull 
the victims into unwatchfulness, so that he could get the advantage of them, and oth- 
ers said they believed he saved up on enemy that way, just as a schoolboy saved up a 
cake, and made the pleasure go as far as it would by gloating over the anticipation. 
One of these cases was that of a Frenchman who had offended Slade. 
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To the surprise of everybody Slade did not kill him on the spot, but let him alone for a 
considerable time. Finally, however, he went to the Frenchman’s house very late one 
night, knocked, and when his enemy opened the door, shot him dead—pushed the 
corpse inside the door with his foot, set the house on fire and burned up the dead 
man, his widow and three children! I heard this story from several different people, 
and they evidently believed what they were saying. It may be true, and it may not. 
“Give a dog a bad name,” etc. 


Slade was captured once, by a party of men who intended to lynch him. They dis- 
armed him, and shut him up in a strong log-house, and placed a guard over him. He 
prevailed upon his captors to send for his wife, so that he might have a last interview 
with her. She was a brave, loving, spirited woman. She jumped on a horse and rode 
for life and death. When she arrived they let her in without searching her, and before 
the door could be closed she whipped out a couple of revolvers, and she and her lord 
marched forth defying the party. And then, under a brisk fire, they mounted double 
and galloped away unharmed! 


In the fullness of time Slade’s myrmidons captured his ancient enemy, Jules, whom 
they found in a well-chosen hiding-place in the remote fastnesses of the mountains, 
gaining a precarious livelihood with his rifle. They brought him to Rocky Ridge, 
bound hand and foot, and deposited him in the middle of the cattle-yard with his 
back against a post. It was said that the pleasure that lit Slade’s face when he heard of 
it was something fearful to contemplate. He examined his enemy to see that he was 
securely tied and then went to bed, content to wait till morning before enjoying the 
luxury of killing him. Jules spent the night in the cattle-yard, and it is a region where 
warm nights are never known. In the morning Slade practised on him with his re- 
volver, nipping the flesh here and there, and occasionally clipping off a finger, while 
Jules begged him to kill him outright and put him out of his misery. Finally Slade 
reloaded, and walking up close to his victim, made some characteristic remarks and 
then dispatched him. The body lay there half a day, nobody venturing to touch it 
without orders, and then Slade detailed a party and assisted at the burial himself. But 
he first cut off the dead man’s ears and put them in his vest pocket, where he carried 
them for some time with great satisfaction. That is the story as I have frequently 
heard it told and seen it in print in California newspapers. It is doubtless correct in all 
essential particulars. 


In due time we rattled up to a stage-station, and sat down to breakfast with a half- 
savage, half-civilized company of armed and bearded mountaineers, ranchmen and 
station employés. The most gentlemanly-appearing, quiet, and affable officer we had 
yet found along the road in the Overland Company’s service was the person who sat 
at the head of the table, at my elbow. Never youth stared and shivered as I did when I 
heard them call him Slade! 


Here was romance, and I sitting face to face with it!—looking upon it—touching it— 
hobnobbing with it, as it were! Here, right by my side, was the actual ogre who, in 
fights and brawls and various ways, had taken the lives of twenty-six human beings, 
or all men lied about him! I suppose I was the proudest stripling that ever traveled to 
see strange lands and wonderful people. 
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He was so friendly and so gentle-spoken that I warmed to him in spite of his awful 
history. It was hardly possible to realize that this pleasant person was the pitiless 
scourge of the outlaws, the raw-head-and-bloody-bones the nursing mothers of the 
mountains terrified their children with. And to this day I can remember nothing re- 
markable about Slade except that his face was rather broad across the cheek bones, 
and that the cheek bones were low and the lips peculiarly thin and straight. But that 
was enough to leave something of an effect upon me, for since then I seldom see a 
face possessing these characteristics without fancying that the owner of it is a danger- 
ous man. 


The coffee ran out. At least it was reduced to one tin-cupful, and Slade was about to 
take it when he saw that my cup was empty. He politely offered to fill it, but although 
I wanted it, I politely declined. I was afraid he had not killed anybody that morning, 
and might be needing diversion. But still with firm politeness he insisted on filling my 
cup, and said I had traveled all night and better deserved it than he—and while he 
talked he placidly poured the fluid, to the last drop. I thanked him and drank it, but it 
gave me no comfort, for I could not feel sure that he would not be sorry, presently, 
that he had given it away, and proceed to kill me to distract his thoughts from the 
loss. But nothing of the kind occurred. We left him with only twenty-six dead people 
to account for, and I felt a tranquil satisfaction in the thought that in so judiciously 
taking care of No. 1 at that breakfast-table I had pleasantly escaped being No. 27. 
Slade came out to the coach and saw us off, first ordering certain rearrangements of 
the mail-bags for our comfort, and then we took leave of him, satisfied that we should 
hear of him again, some day, and wondering in what connection. 


And sure enough, two or three years afterward, we did hear of him again. News came 
to the Pacific coast that the Vigilance Committee in Montana (whither Slade had re- 
moved from Rocky Ridge) had hanged him. I find an account of the affair in the 
thrilling little book from which I have already quoted a paragraph—“The Vigilantes of 
Montana; being a Reliable Account of the Capture, Trial and Execution of Henry 
Plummer’s Notorious Road Agent Band: By Prof. Thos. J. Dimsdale, Virginia City, N. 
T.” Mr. Dimsdale’s chapter is well worth reading, as a specimen of how the people of 
the frontier deal with criminals when the courts of law prove inefficient. Mr. Dims- 
dale makes two remarks about Slade, both of which are accurately descriptive, and 
one of which is exceedingly picturesque: “Those who saw him in his natural state 
only, would pronounce him to be a kind husband, a most hospitable host, and a cour- 
teous gentleman; on the contrary, those who met him when maddened with liquor 
and surrounded by a gang of armed roughs, would pronounce him a fiend incarnate.” 
And this: “From Fort Kearney, west, he was feared a great deal more than the 
Almighty.” For compactness, simplicity, and vigor of expression, I will “back” that 
sentence against anything in literature. Mr. Dimsdale’s narrative is as follows. In all 
places where italics occur they are mine: 


After the execution of the five men on the 14th of January, the Vigilantes considered 
that their work was nearly ended. They had freed the country of highwaymen and 
murderers to a great extent, and they determined that in the absence of the regular 
civil authority they would establish a People’s Court where all offenders should be 
tried by judge and jury. This was the nearest approach to social order that the circum- 
stances permitted, and, though strict legal authority was wanting, 
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yet the people were firmly determined to maintain its efficiency, and to enforce its de- 
crees. It may here be mentioned that the overt act which was the last round on the fa- 
tal ladder leading to the scaffold on which Slade perished, was the tearing in pieces 
and stamping upon a writ of this court, followed by his arrest of the Judge, Alex. 
Davis, by authority of a presented Derringer, and with his own hands. 


J. A. Slade was himself, we have been informed, a Vigilante; he openly boasted of it, 
and said he knew all that they knew. He was never accused, or even suspected, of ei- 
ther murder or robbery, committed in this Territory (the latter crime was never laid 
to his charge, in any place); but that he had killed several men in other localities was 
notorious, and his bad reputation in this respect was a most powerful argument in 
determining his fate, when he was finally arrested for the offense above mentioned. 
On returning from Milk River he became more and more addicted to drinking, until 
at last it was a common feat for him and his friends to “take the town.” 


He and a couple of his dependents might often be seen on one horse, galloping 
through the streets, shouting and yelling, firing revolvers, etc. On many occasions he 
would ride his horse into stores, break up bars, toss the scales out of doors, and use 
most insulting language to parties present. Just previous to the day of his arrest, he 
had given a fearful beating to one of his followers; but such was his influence over 
them that the man wept bitterly at the gallows, and begged for his life with all his 
power. It had become quite common, when Slade was on a spree, for the shopkeepers 
and citizens to close the stores and put out all the lights; being fearful of some outrage 
at his hands. For his wanton destruction of goods and furniture, he was always ready 
to pay, when sober, if he had money; but there were not a few who regarded payment 
as small satisfaction for the outrage, and these men were his personal enemies. 


From time to time Slade received warnings from men that he well knew would not 
deceive him, of the certain end of his conduct. There was not a moment, for weeks 
previous to his arrest, in which the public did not expect to hear of some bloody out- 
rage. The dread of his very name, and the presence of the armed band of hangers-on 
who followed him alone prevented a resistance which must certainly have ended in 
the instant murder or mutilation of the opposing party. 


Slade was frequently arrested by order of the court whose organization we have de- 
scribed, and had treated it with respect by paying one or two fines and promising to 
pay the rest when he had money; but in the transaction that occurred at this crisis, he 
forgot even this caution, and, goaded by passion and the hatred of restraint, he 
sprang into the embrace of death. 


Slade had been drunk and “cutting-up” all night. He and his companions had made 
the town a perfect hell. In the morning, J. M. Fox, the sheriff, met him, arrested him, 
took him into court and commenced reading a warrant that he had for his arrest, by 
way of arraignment. He became uncontrollably furious, and seizing the writ, he tore it 
up, threw it on the ground and stamped upon it. The clicking of the locks of his com- 
panions’ revolvers was instantly heard, and a crisis was expected. The sheriff did not 
attempt his retention; but being at least as prudent as he was valiant, he succumbed, 
leaving Slade the master of the situation and the conqueror and ruler of the courts, 
law, and law-makers. This was a declaration of war, and was so accepted. 
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The Vigilance Committee now felt that the question of social order and the prepon- 
derance of the law-abiding citizens had then and there to be decided. They knew the 
character of Slade, and they were well aware that they must submit to his rule without 
murmur, or else that he must be dealt with in such fashion as would prevent his being 
able to wreak his vengeance on the committee, who could never have hoped to live in 
the Territory secure from outrage or death, and who could never leave it without en- 
countering his friends, whom his victory would have emboldened and stimulated to a 
pitch that would have rendered them reckless of consequences. The day previous he 
had ridden into Doris’s store, and, on being requested to leave, he drew his revolver 
and threatened to kill the gentleman who spoke to him. Another saloon he had led his 
horse into, and, buying a bottle of wine, he tried to make the animal drink it. This was 
not considered an uncommon performance, as he had often entered saloons and 
commenced firing at the lamps, causing a wild stampede. 


A leading member of the committee met Slade, and informed him in the quiet, 
earnest manner of one who feels the importance of what he is saying: “Slade, get your 
horse at once, and go home, or there will be —— to pay.” Slade started and took a long 
look, with his dark and piercing eyes, at the gentleman. “What do you mean?” said he. 
“You have no right to ask what I mean,” was the quiet reply, “get your horse at once, 
and remember what I tell you.” After a short pause he promised to do so, and actually 
got into the saddle; but, being still intoxicated, he began calling aloud to one after an- 
other of his friends, and at last seemed to have forgotten the warning he had received 
and became again uproarious, shouting the name of a well-known courtezan in com- 
pany with those of two men whom he considered heads of the committee, as a sort of 
challenge; perhaps, however, as a simple act of bravado. 


It seems probable that the intimation of personal danger he had received had not 
been forgotten entirely; though, fatally for him, he took a foolish way of showing his 
remembrance of it. He sought out Alexander Davis, the Judge of the Court, and, 
drawing a cocked Derringer, he presented it at his head, and told him that he should 
hold him as a hostage for his own safety. As the judge stood perfectly quiet, and of- 
fered no resistance to his captor, no further outrage followed on this score. Previous 
to this, on account of the critical state of affairs, the committee had met, and at last 
resolved to arrest him. His execution had not been agreed upon, and, at that time, 
would have been negatived, most assuredly. A messenger rode down to Nevada to in- 
form the leading men of what was on hand, as it was desirable to show that there was 
a feeling of unanimity on the subject, all along the gulch. 


The miners turned out almost en masse, leaving their work and forming in solid col- 
umn, about six hundred strong, armed to the teeth, they marched up to Virginia. The 
leader of the body well knew the temper of his men on the subject. He spurred on 
ahead of them, and, hastily calling a meeting of the executive, he told them plainly 
that the miners meant “business,” and that, if they came up, they would not stand in 
the street to be shot down by Slade’s friends; but that they would take him and hang 
him. The meeting was small, as the Virginia men were loath to act at all. This momen- 
tous announcement of the feeling of the Lower Town was made to a cluster of men, 
who were deliberating behind a wagon, at the rear of a store on Main street. 
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The committee were most unwilling to proceed to extremities. All the duty they had 
ever performed seemed as nothing to the task before them; but they had to decide, 
and that quickly. It was finally agreed that if the whole body of the miners were of the 
opinion that he should be hanged, that the committee left it in their hands to deal 
with him. Off, at hot speed, rode the leader of the Nevada men to join his command. 


Slade had found out what was intended, and the news sobered him instantly. He went 
into P. S. Pfouts’ store, where Davis was, and apologized for his conduct, saying that 
he would take it all back. 


The head of the column now wheeled into Wallace street and marched up at quick 
time. Halting in front of the store, the executive officer of the committee stepped for- 
ward and arrested Slade, who was at once informed of his doom, and inquiry was 
made as to whether he had any business to settle. Several parties spoke to him on the 
subject; but to all such inquiries he turned a deaf ear, being entirely absorbed in the 
terrifying reflections on his own awful position. He never ceased his entreaties for 
life, and to see his dear wife. The unfortunate lady referred to, between whom and 
Slade there existed a warm affection, was at this time living at their ranch on the 
Madison. She was possessed of considerable personal attractions; tall, well-formed, 
of graceful carriage, pleasing manners, and was, withal, an accomplished horse- 
woman. 


A messenger from Slade rode at full speed to inform her of her husband’s arrest. In 
an instant she was in the saddle, and with all the energy that love and despair could 
lend to an ardent temperament and a strong physique, she urged her fleet charger 
over the twelve miles of rough and rocky ground that intervened between her and the 
object of her passionate devotion. 


Meanwhile, a party of volunteers had made the necessary preparations for the execu- 
tion, in the valley traversed by the branch. Beneath the site of Pfouts and Russell’s 
stone building there was a corral, the gate-posts of which were strong and high. 
Across the top was laid a beam, to which the rope was fastened, and a dry-goods box 
served for the platform. To this place Slade was marched, surrounded by a guard, 
composing the best armed and most numerous force that has ever appeared in Mon- 
tana Territory. 


The doomed man had so exhausted himself by tears, prayers, and lamentations, that 
he had scarcely strength left to stand under the fatal beam. He repeatedly exclaimed, 
“My God! my God! must I die? Oh, my dear wife!” 


On the return of the fatigue party, they encountered some friends of Slade, staunch 
and reliable citizens and members of the committee, but who were personally at- 
tached to the condemned. On hearing of his sentence, one of them, a stout-hearted 
man, pulled out his handkerchief and walked away, weeping like a child. Slade still 
begged to see his wife, most piteously, and it seemed hard to deny his request; but the 
bloody consequences that were sure to follow the inevitable attempt at a rescue, that 
her presence and entreaties would have certainly incited, forbade the granting of his 
request. Several gentlemen were sent for to see him, in his last moments, one of 
whom (Judge Davis) made a short address to the people; 
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but in such low tones as to be inaudible, save to a few in his immediate vicinity. One 
of his friends, after exhausting his powers of entreaty, threw off his coat and declared 
that the prisoner could not be hanged until he himself was killed. A hundred guns 
were instantly leveled at him; whereupon he turned and fled; but, being brought 
back, he was compelled to resume his coat, and to give a promise of future peaceable 
demeanor. 


Scarcely a leading man in Virginia could be found, though numbers of the citizens 
joined the ranks of the guard when the arrest was made. All lamented the stern neces- 
sity which dictated the execution. 


Everything being ready, the command was given, “Men, do your duty,” and the box 
being instantly slipped from beneath his feet, he died almost instantaneously. 


The body was cut down and carried to the Virginia Hotel, where, in a darkened room, 
it was scarcely laid out, when the unfortunate and bereaved companion of the de- 
ceased arrived, at headlong speed, to find that all was over, and that she was a widow. 
Her grief and heart-piercing cries were terrible evidences of the depth of her attach- 
ment for her lost husband, and a considerable period elapsed before she could regain 
the command of her excited feelings. 


There is something about the desperado-nature that is wholly unaccountable—at 
least it looks unaccountable. It is this. The true desperado is gifted with splendid 
courage, and yet he will take the most infamous advantage of his enemy; armed and 
free, he will stand up before a host and fight until he is shot all to pieces, and yet 
when he is under the gallows and helpless he will cry and plead like a child. Words 
are cheap, and it is easy to call Slade a coward (all executed men who do not “die 
game” are promptly called cowards by unreflecting people), and when we read of 
Slade that he “had so exhausted himself by tears, prayers, and lamentations, that he 
had scarcely strength left to stand under the fatal beam,” the disgraceful word sug- 
gests itself in a moment—yet in frequently defying and inviting the vengeance of 
banded Rocky Mountain cut-throats by shooting down their comrades and leaders, 
and never offering to hide or fly, Slade showed that he was a man of peerless bravery. 


No coward would dare that. Many a notorious coward, many a chicken-livered 
poltroon, coarse, brutal, degraded, has made his dying speech without a quaver in his 
voice and been swung into eternity with what looked like the calmest fortitude, and so 
we are justified in believing, from the low intellect of such a creature, that it was not 
moral courage that enabled him to do it. Then, if moral courage is not the requisite 
quality, what could it have been that this stout-hearted Slade lacked?—this bloody, 
desperate, kindly-mannered, urbane gentleman, who never hesitated to warn his 
most ruffianly enemies that he would kill them whenever or wherever he came across 
them next! I think it is a conundrum worth investigating. 


Chap. VI. - GENERAL SHERIDAN HUNTS THE BUFFALO 


From “On the Border with Sheridan’s Troopers” 


To relieve the monotony of inactivity the Commanding General, much to the pleasure 
of a number of the officers of the staff and garrison at Fort Hays, proposed a “gen- 
uine” buffalo-hunt. The diversion was also in part out of compliment to Captain Mer- 
ryman, of the U. S. revenue cutter M’Culloch, then on a visit to headquarters. A bright 
day in October was fixed for the sport. Accordingly at an early hour the horses were 
sent to the railroad and put on the cars. Leaving Hays City we ran up the track, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. Here, by means of a gangplank, the horses were led out of the 
cars and saddled by the orderlies. Leaving the guard the General had brought with 
him to protect the train, we mounted and “lit out,” as rapid locomotion is called in 
that locality. Each person wore a brace of pistols for close work, and, carried a 
breech-loading rifle to use at greater distance. 


After a lively gallop of several miles, passing within the cordon of watchful sentinels, 
always found on the outskirts, we struck a herd numbering several thousand animals. 
Our approach had already been signalled and the herd was moving off at a rapid pace. 
There was no time to lose. Each one of the party singled out his animal, and putting 
spurs to his horse dashed after, striving to get abreast his game at a distance of a few 
paces, in order to deliver his fire. The General led off in the charge followed by Merry- 
man, who, accustomed to salt water navigation, swayed from side to side. He, how- 
ever, maintained a vigorous hold upon the pummel of the saddle, bounded into the 
air and returned emphatically, but not always gracefully, into his saddle with every 
leap of his horse. 


The General, after considerable manceuvering, managed to separate a fine cow from 
her companions. The chase was quite spirited for several hundred yards, but a well 
directed shot under the shoulder, which very summarily suspended the powers of lo- 
comotion on the part of the buffalo, put a termination to the race. Several of the party 
soon became busily engaged on their own account in the exciting sport. One young 
bull, of irate temper, finding himself selected as a target, undertook to show fight and 
turned upon his pursuer. For some minutes the characters were reversed, and, judg- 
ing from appearances, it might have been supposed that the buffalo was the hunter. 
In the course of an hour five animals were killed. Most of the horses, however, were 
perfectly “green,” and consequently no use whatever, except to follow, giving the rider 
an opportunity to witness the sport without participating in it. 
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There is something majestic and formidable in the appearance of a buffalo. It is 
therefore not surprising that but few horses will readily approach sufficiently near to 
enable the hunter to make a close shot. Some horses rebel, notwithstanding every ef- 
fort to allay their alarm. Others, by a proper course of training, carry their riders, 
without any direction, into just the position desirable. Such an animal is a treasure in 
the esteem of a plainsman. He talks about his “buffalo horse” with more pride than he 
would of himself, had he accomplished a feat ever so wonderful. It was interesting to 
watch the movements of the trained horse. He approached the buffalo rapidly but 
cautiously. His eyes were steadily fixed upon the animal and watched every motion. 
Should the buffalo expedite his pace, the horse did likewise, regulating his increased 
rate of speed so as to get alongside without unnecessarily alarming the animal. As the 
horse came abreast, the buffalo naturally swayed his course away to the right or left. 
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This was the dangerous part of the chase. Should the buffalo after moving away, the 
horse following, turn suddenly, a collision would be almost certain. This the horse 
seemed to know so perfectly that he changed direction on a long turn. After firing, 
should the animal fall, the horse kept up his speed, described a circle bringing him 
back to the carcass of the dead or wounded buffalo. 


Timid horses and awkward riders run great risks of their lives by not knowing how to 
avoid any hostile demonstrations on the part of the buffalo. The latter has the advan- 
tage, and by not keeping a close watch, fatal results are sure to occur. An old hunter, 
mounted on a “buffalo horse,” in every sense of the term, dashing fearlessly across the 
plain in pursuit of this truly magnificent game, presents a picture the very culmina- 
tion of manly sport. 


During our own attempts to make a fair show of knowledge of the subject, there were 
several very narrow escapes as regarded personal safety. Two of our party being in 
pursuit of the same animal, there was quite a competition as to who would get the 
first shot. The rider in the rear, in the excitement had his pistol go off out of time. The 
ball passed within a very few inches of the front rider’s head. Both were alarmed, and 
the race terminated by the one apologizing, and the other feeling around to see 
whether he had been hurt. 


While our own sport was going on, two Mexicans with us, were to be seen in the very 
midst of the herd following up the younger animals. Each rider had his lariat, holding 
the coil in one hand and with the other swinging the loop above his head in order to 
get the proper momentum. It was short work. At the first attempt, each man had his 
noose over the head of a fine yearling. The horses gradually slackened their gait, 
while the terrified buffaloes made every effort to escape. One of the lariats, unfortu- 
nately, parted and off went the animal with it dangling at his heels. The other calf was 
secured and sent to the train. 


After several hours occupied in the exciting amusement of the chase, we returned to 
the cars. The horses, much blown, were unsaddled and put aboard. A party of soldiers 
were sent out to bring in the meat. 


On our homeward journey a fine herd of antelopes was discovered ahead, close to the 
track. By a little skillful calculation of time, distance, and velocity, the engineer 
brought us within three hundred yards. A perfect fusilade was opened out of the car 
windows, during which one of the beautiful little animals was seen to fall. The train 
stopped and the “meat” was brought in. This terminated the day’s sport. At nine 
o’clock in the evening we reached Fort Hays. 


I may, in this connection, make a few passing notes upon the resorts and habits of the 
American bison or buffalo, as he is popularly designated. With the savage nomad, he 
constitutes the actual and aboriginal occupant of the plains. The movements of the 
immense herds of buffaloes regulate the locations of the savage tribes. They consti- 
tute the commissariat of the Indian, and govern frequently his ability for war or con- 
trol his desire for peace. Prior to the opening of the country to the settler, the buffalo 
roamed over the entire territory from the Missouri river to the Rocky mountains, and 
from the plains of western Texas to the head-waters of the Missouri in the north. 
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To-day the buffalo is rarely seen south of the Red river, or within two hundred miles 
of the Missouri, at Kansas City. In numbers he is evidently rapidly diminishing, 
though the countless herds found during the summer along the railroads, would seem 
to indicate that the race is far from running out. 


The buffalo is migratory in his habits and subject to two influences in his movements, 
the seasons, and the abundance or scarcity of pasturage. The migrations of the herds 
appear to be simultaneous. I have seen herd after herd stretching over a distance of 
eighty miles, all tending in the same direction. During the early spring months they 
are generally to be found in the regions south of the Canadian, as far as the Red. Here 
the winters are short and the grass shoots early. As the pasturage makes its appear- 
ance towards the north, the herds follow, moving across the Cimmaron, the Arkansas, 
the Smoky Hill, the Republican, and beyond the Platte. Cases frequently occur where 
small herds becoming detached from the main bodies, and particularly the old bulls 
and cows unable to travel, remain north of the Platte, and manage to eke out an exis- 
tence through the coldest winters. Other small herds are found in different localities 
far south during the summer. These exceptions, to the general rule of their habits, are 
always the result of causes, such as inability to follow the main herd, or being de- 
tached and driven back. 


In all his habits the buffalo displays an instinctive sense of organization and disci- 
pline which alone could accomplish the wise provisions of nature in subsisting such 
enormous masses of animal life. Not only does the great herd, as a mass, preserve a 
remarkable concert of action “on the move,” but it is subdivided into smaller herds, 
which seem to be composed of animals having peculiar affinities. These small herds 
have each their leader, always a fine young or middle-aged bull, whose fighting quali- 
ties had won for him the ascendency over all other male competitors. In the black 
mass presented by the great herd a space, sometimes as limited as a hundred yards, 
can always be detected between the sub-divisions. Each herd always preserves its rel- 
ative position to the others, and, in case of alarm, takes flight in a single mass. It also 
preserves the same relation in galloping to water. 


As a precaution against surprise, each herd has its videttes, through which the alarm 
is given upon the appearance of danger. Approaching a herd, groups of buffaloes in 
fours and fives are first seen. These, taking the alarm, gallop towards the common 
centre. The ever-watchful and suspicious young males immediately on the outer edge 
of the herd receive the movements of the videttes as warnings. They sniff the air, and 
with piercing vision scan the plain. If the cause of alarm be discovered, the herd- 
leader, heading the way, sets out, followed by the cows and calves, while the males 
form a sort of rear guard and flankers. For the sake of protection, the females and the 
young occupy the centre of the herd. By a wise instinct, the young are thus secured 
from the ravenous wolf, and the natural timidity of the cow is guarded against sudden 
or unnecessary alarm. 


The evening is the usual time for the herds to set out for water. When moving for this 
purpose, they may be seen in single file, following their leaders, traveling at an am- 
bling gait. Frequently they travel eight or ten miles to the nearest stream or pond. The 
passage of large numbers of buffalo in this way over the same ground soon marks out 
a well-beaten track, resembling a foot-path, 
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and known to hunters as the “buffalo trail.” On the banks of the streams running 
through the buffalo country these trails may be seen converging from all directions, 
some faintly marked, while some are worn eight and ten inches in depth. These trails 
not only follow the most direct course to a given point, but always lead to water or a 
water-course. The traveler on the plains is frequently obliged to take to the trail of the 
buffalo in order to reach water. In many places the “buffalo wallow” furnishes a sup- 
ply of stagnant water which, though extremely unpalatable, has often saved life. The 
buffalo wallow is a circular, dish-shaped, hole in the earth, about twelve feet in diam- 
eter and a foot deep at its greatest concavity. During the warm season, immense 
clouds of dust are to be seen rising over a herd quietly grazing. Like other animals of 
his species, the buffalo frequently amuses himself by wallowing in the fine sand or 
plowing up the earth with his horns. The surface once broken, the place becomes a 
common resort, until the wallow assumes the shape above described. In the wet sea- 
son, the rain fills up the wallow, and, unless consumed, standing water is to be found 
there far into summer. 


Among the young buffalo bulls there seems to be a remarkable aspiration to secure 
the leadership of the herd. This question of rank is annually settled by a test of 
strength. Certain ambitious males set themselves up as competitors. The first oppor- 
tunity that offers is accepted. The contests are stubborn and severe—frequently fatal. 
If the old leader gets the upper hand, he is doubly a hero, and his claims to pre-emi- 
nence are greater than ever. Next in rank to the herd-leader are a number of young 
buffalo, courtiers and gallants, who have free range of the herd so long as they do not 
come in contact with the leader, or trespass upon his privileges. Between the young 
and the old males there is an inveterate hostility. As the young grow in ability to cope 
with the fathers of the herd, a regular conflict takes place. If it terminates in favor of 
the former, the old buffaloes are unceremoniously driven out. Thus banished from 
their associations when strong and active, the old animals form a sort of hermit order 
on the outskirts of the herds, where they constitute the outer guard. These competi- 
tive encounters are constantly taking place. As one generation of males succeeds an- 
other, those driven out can never return, but live an exiled existence until age, the 
hunter’s bullet, disease, or the ravenous wolf, finishes their days. 


The females display, most remarkably, the attachments of maternity. In one instance, 
I remember, our party shot and badly wounded a fine calf about six months old. As 
the calf fell, the mother turned and looked upon it with an expression of absolute 
grief. Her offspring made repeated efforts to rise, but without avail. The mother, in 
perfect despair, ran around her young, uttering low moans. As we approached, the 
mother’s nature was entirely changed. She stamped upon the ground as if to warn us 
to “keep off.” Although she made no direct attack, she manifested a disposition to de- 
fend her young, which was only exceeded by the shouts and firing, which seemed to 
terrify her. To put the calf out of its suffering and relieve the distress of the mother, 
and insure our own safety, both animals were dispatched. 


Always in the vicinity of the buffalo herd the hunter encounters that beautiful little 

animal, the antelope. Shy and timid, with an acute scent and far-reaching vision, it is 
difficult of approach. An old animal is killed now and then by a long-range rifle. Like 
other timid animals, the antelope has a remarkable development of that too-often fa- 
tal instinct, curiosity. By taking advantage of this failing, the experienced hunter suc- 
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ceeds in taking the game. The usual means resorted to is “still hunting.” A red flannel 
flag, fastened to a short stick, is posted in a conspicuous place. The hunter then se- 
cretes himself and waits for an opportunity. This is always a slow process; but, with a 
proper degree of patience, if anywhere in the vicinity of antelopes so that the flag can 
be seen, he is sure “to bring a haul.” 


The wolves and the coyotes are the inveterate enemies of the antelope, and continu- 
ally waylay its path. The fleetness of the animal, however, is its complete protection 
until weakened by age, or probably, it has been crippled. In times of danger, if possi- 
ble, the antelope takes refuge within the lines of the nearest herd of buffaloes. Its ex- 
cessive fright at these times often causes whole herds of the mighty beasts to take to 
their heels as if a battalion of hunters were on their tracks. 


Probably one of the most perfect pictures of desertion and despair is the aged and en- 
feebled buffalo. Driven first from the herd as if it were a mortal offence to live beyond 
a certain period of summers, or his inability to follow its movements, he is left alone 
to wander feebly about, without companions, and an object of patient, sometimes de- 
cidedly impatient, watchfulness on the part of the wolf. When the buffalo has arrived 
at such an advanced age, he will be found near a constant stream where grass grows 
in abundance. Isolated, shy in his movements, and alarmed at the slightest indica- 
tions of danger, he seems to lose his customary boldness, and becomes an easily terri- 
fied and suspicious animal. He loses his vigorous appearance, and literally becomes 
worn down and decrepit. The timidity of age grows upon him, and the solemn still- 
ness and solitude which surrounds him is calculated to increase rather than diminish 
this instinctive terror. Few of these superannuated specimens come to a natural end. 
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The starving wolf and his diminutive companion the coyote, are ever ready to take ad- 
vantage of the first favorable opportunity of hastening the demise of the object of 
their solicitude and observation. Under the goading impulse of hunger, the wolf does 
not hesitate to attack any buffalo who may have strayed from the herd. As if tired of 
waiting for the natural course of the expiring fires of nature, his wolfship, with a few 
comrades, begins a regular series of battles until his victim is overpowered. 


On one occasion while present with a small detachment of scouts, we suddenly drew 
to the summit of a “divide.” In the valley below an old buffalo, and a pack of seven 
large gray wolves, were evidently in the act of engaging in a mortal fray. The old buf- 
falo, as if realizing his situation, stood with his head down and confronting the 
wolves. At times he threw his head up and down, dropped out his blackened tongue, 
and constantly uttered a low hoarse roar. We determined to witness the conflict, 
which was evidently at hand. We halted and lariated our animals. 


The buffalo, so much engrossed in his own safety, failed to discover our presence, 
though not more than several hundred yards off. The wolves saw us. This only sharp- 
ened their appetite, and seemed to hasten their desire to secure the feast which they 
had before them. The wolves were seated upon their haunches and formed a sort of 
semicircle in front of the buffalo. They resembled so many wise men in council. The 
buffalo stood a few paces off, very careful to keep his moppy head towards his starv- 
ing tormentors, and his hind-quarters in an opposite direction, free from any demon- 
stration in the rear. By way of response to the fierce guttural effusions of the buffalo, 
the wolves at times set up a mournful chorus. No sooner did the wolves see us than 
they slyly deployed for action. 


Finding his rear thus in danger, the buffalo made a dive at the nearest wolf, tumbling 
him over and over. During this movement, however, the rest of the pack pounced 
upon the hind legs of the buffalo, snarling and snapping, and tearing at his hams. 
Their object, evidently, was to hamstring their antagonist. These attacks in the rear 
diverted the attention of the buffalo from the hapless victim of his first charge. The 
animal turned to attack in the opposite direction, but his tormentors were once more 
at his vulnerable point. 


The contest after these opening performances grew lively and exciting. The buffalo 
evidently fully appreciated the situation, and the wolves were not to be robbed of 
their meal. The hind-quarters of the buffalo streamed with blood, and the animal 
showed signs of exhaustion. He did not dare to lie down for that would be fatal. The 
wolves had three of their number hors du combat. The noise of the contest had at- 
tracted quite an audience of coyotes, and a few interloper wolves, sitting at a distance, 
licking their chops, and impatiently awaiting the issue, evidently expecting an invita- 
tion to participate in the feast. The buffalo made several efforts at flight, but soon 
found that that was a useless manceuvre. The battle test had been going on more than 
an hour, and having no more time to devote to that sort of recreation, a well directed 
volley laid out several of their wolfish excellencies. The buffalo did not stop to thank 
us for our timely assistance, but took the first moment of relief to hobble off. The ani- 
mal was evidently badly injured, and doubtless our interference was merely prolong- 
ing the burden of life, now doubly an encumbrance. 
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A wolf feast over the carcass of a buffalo is one of those sharp-toned entertainments, 
which could only be compared to an old-fashioned tea-party, composed of snappish 
octogenarian, paralytic, and generally debilitated characters of both sexes, with a fair 
sprinkle of shriveled virginity, and a few used up celibates of the masculine gender. 
Each one guzzling to his heart’s content, and growling, and finding fault with his 
neighbor. 


The construction of railroads has developed a new and extensive field for pleasure 
seekers. The facilities of communication now opened with that strange and remote 
section, the plains, and, at the same time, the opportunity afforded of seeing the buf- 
falo, that animal above all others associated from our earliest years with everything 
wild and daring, now invites visitors from all parts of the country. From the cities of 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other less important points during the autumn of 
1868, excursions were made up at low rates of fare. 


The following announcement of an excursion I found at one of the railroad stations. I 
give a copy of it as one of the peculiar and progressive innovations made by the rail- 
ways. 


RAILWAY EXCURSION 
and 
BUFFALO HUNT. 


An excursion train will leave Leavenworth, at 8 a. m. 
and Lawrence, at 10 a. m. for 


SHERIDAN, 
On Tuesday, October 27, 1868, and return on Friday. 


This train will stop at the principal stations both going 
and returning. 


Ample time will be had for a grand Buffalo 


HUNT ON THE PLAINS. 


Buffaloes are so numerous along the road that they are shot from the cars nearly ev- 
ery day. On our last excursion our party killed twenty buffaloes in a hunt of six hours. 
All passengers can have refreshments on the cars at reasonable prices. Tickets of 
round trip from Leavenworth, $10.00. The inducements, at these rates, to any one 
anxious to visit the plains, and see a live buffalo, and perhaps a “live injun,” not so ac- 
ceptable at that time, were certainly very tempting, as the full expense of the above 
trip, at the regular rate of fare, would not have been short of seventy dollars. A quar- 
ter of a century hence, the buffalo and the Indian will have entirely disappeared from 
the line of the railways. The few that still survive will have then been driven to the 
most remote, inaccessible, and uninhabitable sections, if not entirely exterminated. 


END - “Pioneers Of the American West” Vol ITI. 
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